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Epigraph 


The bourgeoisie maintains itself not only by force, but also by the lack of 
consciousness, by the force of custom and habit among the masses. 

—V.I. Lenin, Selected Works , Vol. VI 
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Marcia told me, “You’re such a child, Bill. I don’t think you have a single 
mature bone in your body.” 

She was being cute and adorable—dangerous behavior around a barely latent 
psychopath. 

“1 don’t know why you say that. 1 think it’d be fun.” 1 had suggested we go 
kayaking off the coast of British Columbia to watch killer whales. “Don’t you 
like to have fun?” 

“1 love to have fun. 1 have a very fun life. But 1 keep fun in its place. How 
could 1 live if I just ran off whenever 1 felt like enjoying myself?” 

“Happily,” 1 said, but she had already turned to the real estate listings in the 
Times. 1 stole her iPhone out of her briefcase, punched up her calendar, went to 
the 1st of October, and typed in 12:30 - HAVE FUN. Then I erased November. 

My senior partner said, “Have to pass on that vacation time you put in for, 
Bill.” 1 had decided to go kayaking alone. “Got to give a guy some notice.” He 
chuckled. 

“It’s six weeks away.” 

“Not how the legal profession works. By the way, I need that response to the 
Guernsey counter-proposal this Monday instead of the week after. Collins freed 
up his calendar.” 

“But I was going to visit my grandmother in Philadelphia this weekend. She’s 
92 and she’s having an operation.” 

“Oh well. Got to run, racquetball date. You should pop up to the gym 
yourself, Bill, you look zonked. A couple hours on the treadmill, get some steam, 
fix you right up.” 

My mother said ... no, I don’t even want to think about my mother. 

In a world where sex is online cruising; where a talk-show host is easily more 
influential than the President of the United States; where it costs $15 to stop 
payment on a $3 check; where everyone thinks he knows what he’s talking 
about, but where few have figured out how to speak in complete sentences; 
where practically everyone has the authority to tell you what to do, where to go, 
how to live, and where even street people can suggest that you eat shit and die; 
in such a world, the idea of escape seems only a dream to conjure with. To leap 
outside your own moment, to reach beyond your fate, to finally take control ... it 
stirs the soul. It makes the stomach ache and threaten. 

Dreams. 



Toss your iPod and run off to join the Eskimos: 

“Then hang dead bear over fire and in two, three days, good eats! Or 
chaw it raw. Don’t eat liver, though, that’s poison.” 

Go into drug trafficking and see the world: 

“Hi, Bill.” 

“Hello, Marcia.” 

Kiss kiss. 

“Sorry I’m late, Bill, but 1 had to clinch that Poverick deal. Another 
million in my bank account if that VP of Sales doesn’t bankrupt the firm 
first. How’s everything? What are the specials here?” 

“Everything’s fine. I bought Florida and half of Georgia today. I’m 
moving to Taiwan. The prime rib here is very good.” 

“1 think I’ll go with the snapper. Taiwan? Why so?” 

“No income tax there for expats. Oh, and I didn’t bring my wallet, so 
this farewell dinner is on you.” 

Buy a chainsaw and try new decorating ideas with body parts: 

“What a lovely lamp! Where did you get it? Do you think I could find 
one like it? It would look so sweet in that corner behind the television.” 

“It’s a human arm, Mother.” 

“How original! Is it an antique?” 

“No, I don’t think she was more than twenty-five.” 

And petty vengeance is always pleasant to contemplate: 

“Sir, I am tendering my resignation.” 

“Meeting’s in ten minutes, where’s that Guernsey counter-proposal?” 
“Effective immediately. And if you look closely, you’ll find that every 
other page in the Guernsey counter-proposal is a photocopy of the comics 
page out of yesterday’s News. Buh-bye.” 

But the comfort sacrificed—how can a man reconcile himself to the loss of 
ready funds? the abandonment of that sunny $750,000 one-bedroom with the 
spectacular view of the Queens coastline? the renunciation of Hermes neckties, 
the champagne-and-caviar brunch at Petrossian, the desperate flailing for all the 
tokens of success that are oh so necessary because you know you’re not really 
doing all that well? Will a debris hut on the tundra and pinecone tea compensate? 
And what about the comfort of surrender to authority? Is life ever so calm again 
when one must make decisions—actual decisions, not just consumer preferences 



—instead of simply obey commands? Why can’t a person have it all? Perhaps 
drug trafficking is the answer. 

My encounter group mediator said, “Bill, 1 sense a feeling of discontent in 
you. Are you discontented?” 

1 stared at her. “Discontented? I’ve paid you twenty thousand dollars over the 
past three years, Hillary. Do you think I’d have given you all that money if I was 
content?” 

“1 sense some hostility in that last statement, Bill.” 

My mother said, “Bill, you didn’t call me Saturday. 1 was worried sick.” 

“Yes, Mother,” 1 said automatically. 

“Your father was worried too. He said to me Saturday night, before we locked 
the doors, ‘Mother, 1 don’t know what’s happened to Bill. It’s just not like him.’” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“It just isn’t like you. I’ve always been happy to tell your brother and sister 
that you were the one that never caused us a day’s worry in our lives.” 

“No wonder they won’t speak to me.” 

I went to the Cathedral of St. John the Divine to ponder in holy silence the 
possibility of celestial interference. But a rap/folk-rock dance version of a 
vampire movie was being performed within. If God likes vampire rap, was there 
a place for me in the universe? Well, there are other venues for the spiritually 
defaulted. 

I went to Star Magic, a cosmically flaky kind of New Age novelty store, 
bought a box of glow-in-the-dark stars, and glued them to my ceiling. It wasn’t 
enough. I listened to minimalist meditation music and watched Shirley 
MacLaine’s channeling videos. It wasn’t enough. I went to the Museum of 
Natural History and studied the dinosaur bones, feeling a leaden kinship with 
them. But it wasn’t enough. Marcia passed up the museum tour, fell asleep 
during meditation, tossed Shirley’s paperbacks across the room, giggled at my 
stars, and accused me of adolescent regression. When I tore down the stars, bits 
of paint and plaster came off with them so that I had to have my bedroom ceiling 
replastered. 

My relationship with Marcia had started about a year before. We were 
introduced by a mutual friend, to whom Marcia had listed her qualifications for a 
prospective lover. 

“She says he’s got to be smart, tall—” 

“Why tall?” 

“She’s five ten.” 

I leered. “More to hold.” 

“Don’t be sexist.” 



“I’m not being sexist, I’m being sexy.” 

“Huh.” She counted off on her fingers. “Smart, tall, reasonably good looking, 
his own apartment, and a young professional, so he’ll understand when she has 
to cancel plans because of a deal. So naturally I thought of you. Do you want her 
number?” 

I shrugged. “Sure, why not? How bad could it be?” 

I called and we settled on dinner on a Wednesday night. Wednesday morning 
she canceled; she had to fly to Los Angeles. We rescheduled for Friday. 

Thursday she canceled, long distance; she had to stay over in LA. We 
rescheduled for a week from Saturday and finally made it for brunch at The 
Common Good the following Sunday. She was tall, blonde, gym-toned, classy in 
a faux-beaver-fur baseball jacket. I was tall, black-haired, gym-toned, had my 
Platinum Card. Two dates later we wound up in my bed. We made love 
earnestly, with little humor. We considered ourselves lovers, but Marcia didn’t 
want to give up her apartment, so we commuted on weekends. 

“Vince took me out to dinner last night to celebrate the Finch closing. He 
invited me up to his hotel room.” She was angry but flattered by the harassment. 

“Did you go?” I said with perfect nonchalance. It’s so important to be 
modern. 

“Of course not. His days at the firm are numbered. Bill, please don’t put your 
feet up on the couch.” 

“What’s furniture for?” 

“Rub my neck?” 

Which was usually how our conversations ended. 

My mother said, “My, isn’t Marcia an ambitious girl. I have such respect for 
that type.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“I’m so happy to see you happy, Bill.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“I guess it won’t be long before we hear bells. Is that a pimple on your chin, 
Bill?” 

I developed an overwhelming desire to go on welfare and sit around in a 
cheap SRO hotel on the Bit-Too-Upper West Side watching the Home Shopping 
Network. I discussed these yearnings with friends and even family. 

Marcia: “Billy, if you’re feeling empty, take an adult-ed night course in 
pottery or something. You always make such a fuss about the silliest little 
emotion you happen to be feeling.” 

Mother: “Billy, you just need to get out of that dirty city. You come home this 
weekend, we’ll make cookies and you can go to the church bazaar Saturday 



afternoon. I’ve turned your old room into a sewing nook but I’ve got the hide-a¬ 
bed in there and you’ll be snug as a bug in a rug.” 

Hayden (a friend, investment banker): “Bill, it sounds to me like you need a 
change of pace. Why don’t you come in on that summer share with me? East 
Hampton—Georgica, my friend—only $9,000 for your share, every third 
weekend from June 30 to August 10. Real bargain. 324 prefix.” 

Bob (another friend, not an investment banker): “Isolation tanks. Best thing 
in the world for a problem like yours. You float for an hour, it feels like days. No 
light, no feeling, no sound except the creaking of your bones. You forget who 
you are.” 

“But that’s my problem,” I said. 

“Bill, you sound ripe for therapy.” 

“I am in therapy.” 

But I stopped attending my group therapy. After the third missed session I 
received a call from my mediator. 

“Bill? It’s Hillary Reynolds, how are you?” 

“I’m fine, Hillary.” 

“Good, good. I was just wondering how you were getting along. Haven’t seen 
you in the group for a while.” 

“No, you haven’t.” 

“Is anything wrong, Bill?” 

“No more than usual.” 

“If there is, you know you can tell me.” She laughed. “That’s what you pay 
me for.” 

“I don’t owe you any money, Hillary.” 

“You’ve always had this trouble opening up, Bill. Wouldn’t you like to talk 
about what’s troubling you?” 

“Hillary, please ... I just don’t think the group has anything to offer me any 
longer.” 

“Do you really think that’s true, Bill?” 

“No, Hillary, I was just testing you.” 

“Please don’t toy with me this way, Bill.” I heard a stifled sob. “It shows a 
cruel bent I never suspected in you.” 

“I’m sorry, Hillary, but I won’t be coming back to the group.” 

“I hope you’ll reconsider. It’s not good to drop out of your therapy like this, 
Bill. And you were really progressing! Studies have shown—” 

“Hillary.” 

“You need closure, Bill.” 

“I’m hanging up now.” 



“Have 1 offended you in some way, Bill?” she asked in suddenly solemn 
tones. “Is there some way I haven’t satisfied you?” 

“Hillary, I have sit-coms to watch.” 

“Because I certainly hope you would tell me if that were so.” I heard a sniffle. 
“Bill, this coldness, this hostility ... I know it’s your way of crying out for help. 
You can’t just pack it in like this, Bill!” 

“Yes, I can.” 

She was crying softly now. “I’m sorry. But I feel this reflects on me. I’ve 
never had a client just ... just walk away like this before. I feel ... I feel as if I’d 
failed you somehow. Can you relate to that, Bill?” 

“I can, Hillary. But I won’t.” 

“I suppose this sounds silly—” 

“Yes, Hillary.” 

I hung up. 

After I hung up on Hillary that fateful Friday night, a depressing, guilty 
weight slammed down on my head. I thought it might be nice to have my neck 
rubbed, so I called Marcia at her office where she’d said she would be closing a 
$40 million acquisition. Her voicemail wouldn’t take another message because it 
was full. I dialed her apartment. Her home voicemail said, “You have reached 
580-9768. Please leave your name, number, the date and time you called, and a 
brief message. I can be reached on my cell, if I’ve given you that number.” 

I wondered idly if Vince had resurrected his career with an unforeseen 
promotion. Then, for no good reason, rage welled up within me. I punched the 
redial button on my phone, and when Marcia’s voicemail beeped I dialed the 
voicemail on my own cellphone. “Hi, this is Bill. Leave a message. Don’t waste 
your life. Bye.” I left the receiver next to my cellphone, grabbed my suit jacket, 
tightened my tie (it’s a habit), and, leaving the devices whispering to one 
another, ran out into the night. 

It was a sweating, drizzly evening. The streets were gummy and slick, as if 
God had just blown his nose on the city. Everything smelled like old shower 
curtains. I wandered, lost and despairing. Was this my life? Was this why my 
mother had carried me nine months? And why did it upset me so much? My life 
was pretty good, after all, and better than most. I’m not one of the sequestered 
bourgeoisie, I know most of the population of this planet considers a bowl of rice 
a day a luxury. I know most of the population of even this country considers an 
annual income above $50,000 fabulously wealthy. I was physically comfortable, 
warm in the winter, cool in the summer, gym-membership card safe in my wallet 
to ensure my washboard abs remained washboard and my pecs kept that perky 



line that is so important under a T-shirt; no real anxieties beyond overtime and 
planning the proper career moves. Millions of law students dreamed of a life like 
mine. I would eventually stop being an underling and become a middling, taking 
orders from superior superiors, paying higher income taxes but opening larger 
loopholes. Expensive apartment on the East Side; black tile in the bathroom; 
blonde lover with a career of her own. 1 was living the dream life. 

And yet 1 ached, physically ached with the sense of miserable existence. The 
slimy streets were the proper reflection of my soul. The surprising muggy 
warmth that sometimes wraps New York in October—1 felt like 1 was walking 
through my own body—was the stifled whisper of the world’s “No!” to my 
heart’s “Pretty please?” A secret part of me longed for a lonely tenor sax to hoot 
from somewhere amid the poetic jumble of clumsy buildings. I’d have had a 
better chance of finding one in the Village, but the Tipper East Side is so much 
more comfortable. 

In minutes I was damp as a wrung-out sponge. My pinstripe suit clung 
clammy to my skin, incarnate angst. I stepped under the awning of the 
Heidelberg Restaurant on Second Avenue and looked up at where the stars 
would be, if they could be seen in the New York glare. A crumpled Daily News 
lay in a puddle at my feet, its garish front page declaring “UFO in NYC?” I 
guess there weren’t any celebrity scandals to hawk today. Around the corner 
people were oozing out of a movie theater after a Matt Damon flick. On the 
corner three Spanish-speaking women were having an argument, or exchanging 
recipes, I couldn’t tell which. A crosstown bus farted out a spume of noxious 
exhaust. A derelict human stumbled by; on his shoulder I saw a cockroach 
perched like a pirate’s parrot. An androgynous man(?) and woman(?) hailed a 
cab and cursed foully at the splash it made as it pulled up to the curb. 

I’d had enough. I reached into my jacket pocket for my cellphone to call 
someone, anyone, even my mother. But my pocket was empty as my soul, and I 
realized with horror that I’d left it talking to my phone when I stormed out of my 
apartment. 

No cellphone! Trapped on the streets of New York without the possibility of 
instant communication! 

And suddenly a line from Eliot’s “The Waste Land” flashed through my mind 
—I don’t recall which one—and I realized with horror that I understood it. 
Raging panic seized me. My heart tried to leap out of my chest, a stunning 
palpitation so acute that I actually gasped and clutched my breast like Olivia De 
Havilland. I closed my eyes tightly and clapped my hands over my ears. Was this 
how a man lost his mind? Was this the scene for the last sane moment of my 
life? 



“You need help, friend?” 

I squealed and whirled around. 

He was tall, he was Japanese, he was remarkably handsome. He had just 
come out of the restaurant and he glowed like a nickel in the sun. He had a 
toothpick in his mouth and was poking free a remnant of steak tartare. 

“What?” 1 stuttered. “No. No, thanks.” 

He grinned, not like a wolf: more like a Cuisinart. He snapped the toothpick 
in two and tossed it away. He glanced at me, glanced away, watched the garbage 
floating in the gutter for a minute or two. He reached into his vintage sateen 
houndstooth jacket and brought out a pack of cigarettes. Brown Arabian 
cigarettes. He offered me one. 

“No. Thanks. 1 don’t smoke.” 

He studied me out of the long corner of his eye. “Don’t smoke.” 

1 shook my head No. 

“Drugs?” 

No. 

He peered up at the sky. The city lights were reflected off low-lying rain 
clouds the color of a toad’s belly. He lit his cigarette and blew out a dense cloud 
of brown smoke that smelled faintly of anisette. 1 wondered if there were such a 
thing as a Japanese mafia. 

1 amazed myself by not immediately walking away, heading back home like 
the intelligent, common-sensical person I normally am; 1 should have gone back 
to my warm, expensive apartment, taken a nice, hot bath in my black-tiled 
bathroom, had a couple of stiff drinks to drown my terror. But 1 couldn’t stop 
looking at this man. His black hair was cropped close on the right side of his 
head and combed straight down over his left eye. His skin was smooth as plastic 
and the color of very weak tea. His large hands were heavily corded, but with an 
inherent delicacy and obvious grace. His fingernails were polished, clear as ice. 
He wore a huge ring with an odd blue stone on his right index finger. 

He took another long drag on the cigarette and spoke through the dark cloud. 
“I’ll repeat myself. Do you need help?” 

“I’m all right now. I was just having a little anxiety attack.” 1 felt no unease at 
admitting this; 1 had been trained to divulge my most personal problems to total 
strangers in group therapy. 

“Problems,” he said. No question mark. 

1 nodded. 

“Pressures. Disappointments. Unsatisfactory life patterns.” He was not 
looking at me. “The mundane overrules the angelic. Man is a mixture, earth, 
water, and air. The air must be refreshed, the water filtered, the earth turned. And 



from someplace else,” he waved his hands vaguely at the sky, “from someplace 
else comes the fire.” He smiled, but still did not look at me. “My name is Koichi 
Hidefumi. 1 like to be called KoKo.” 

1 closed my gaping mouth and swallowed. “My name’s Bill.” 

“Bill. Do you drink, Bill?” He looked at me then: Dracula eyes. Laughing 
Dracula eyes. 

“Sure. Yeah.” 

“Good. Everyone should have at least one vice. Leavening.” 

1 could not catalog the situation. What was this guy’s angle? Itinerant 
philosopher? Post-post-modern Buddhist monk? Pervert psychotherapist who 
got his kicks picking up helpless neurotics? I was too bewildered to recognize 
the alternate universe 1 had stumbled into, or that he had stepped out of. 

He held out his cigarette and regarded the glowing tip. “There is a very 
interesting nightclub I’d like to show you. I think you’ll enjoy it.” 

He dropped the cigarette, crushed it beneath one pointy-toed boot, and started 
away. I had to run to catch up. 

And I ran to catch up. That was my chance, my chance to take a stand, say no, 
walk away. Continue my moody life. 

He did not slow down. He didn’t even turn around to see if I was following. 
“Yes, I think you’ll enjoy it,” he said. “But you’re going to be sorry you wore 
that suit.” 
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Why did I follow him? Was 1 

(a) so desperate to jump the tracks that the train of my life had rolled over lo 
these many years? 

(b) a malleable wimp prey to every confident authoritarian figure who 
bothered to take the time to hook me? 

(c) basically a latent gay? 

(d) all of the above? 

1 hate multiple-choice questions. 

Oh well, following the leader is a hard habit to break. We took the subway to 
Astor Place, surfaced (the rain had stopped by now), headed east, and KoKo was 
right—I wasn’t thrilled with my suit. We passed Avenue A, Avenue B, and 
descended into the lower reaches of the alphabet. We traversed neighborhoods I 
wouldn’t have entered in broad daylight. 

There are poems I remember from my college days that draw analogies 
between cracked pavement and cracked lives, sooty walls and sooty souls. 1 
wasn’t forced to read such poems in any English Lit class—I was, after all, 
aiming at law school, who needed art?—but one of my girlfriends had fancied 
herself a member of the local literati and always had some paperback at her 
bedside, from which she declaimed aloud to me as we cooled down after 
passionate exercise. I had always made snoring noises then or tried to change the 
subject. But some of it must have sneaked into my brain, and I realized now 
those metaphors were not high-brow conceits but simple observations, if you 
lived in certain neighborhoods. 1 was in those neighborhoods now. 

Dark neighborhoods with smashed streetlights, the streets ripped up, 
disemboweled, bordered by buildings that spilled wreckage and garbage onto the 
sidewalks like vomit. Tiny scabs of people with quick eyes and nervous hands, 
never more than five together, making quiet talk and then sudden loud clots of 
laughter to scare away suspicion. Walls blistered with posters from decades long 
gone, bleached to nothing, like the starless sky, like the empty windows, like the 
desperate eyes. 

I guess I’d soaked up more of that poetry stuff than I’d thought. At any rate, 1 
stayed close to KoKo. I had never felt so Caucasian in my life. 

“Shouldn’t there be a river around here somewhere?” I asked. We turned 
south and crossed Houston, then entered a maze of dark lanes sane people 



avoided. Something big and squat scuttled across the concrete in front of me; 1 
couldn’t decide if it was a rat, a cocker spaniel, or a child. 

“Enjoying yourself so far, Bill?” KoKo said. “Feeling recycled, refreshed?” 

“Terror does wonderful things to a man’s soul.” 

“You have a sense of humor, Bill. That’s good. It will come in handy.” 

I stared at him with misgiving. 

I noticed that while the buildings were desolate, disintegrating, demolished, 
most of the doorways were being used as boudoirs by shapeless humans without 
faces. The usual violent effluvia of New York urine, which is something I 
usually only notice at the height of summer, was here a visible, noxious fog that 
twined and curled about our feet. Puddles of green ooze, fed by green rivulets 
that dribbled down from the doorways, soiled my Prada shoes. Even the asphalt 
beneath my feet felt soft and warm and putrid. But there in a puddle lay what 
looked like a man. There on a pile of damp rubble sat what seemed a woman. 
From some shadow came a snore, from another a giggle. 

“Ah, the children of the night,” KoKo intoned. “What music they make!” 

I expected the usual city chorus of “Change? Change?” from these people; 
but they were silent. They ignored us, or only glared at us sullenly as we passed 
by them. This I found more disturbing than if they had crowded round me to 
steal my wallet. 

A block or two further on a woman materialized out of the Wellesian 
chiaroscuro and approached us. She was young, maybe twenty years old, with 
long, straight brown hair, beaded headband, tie-dyed T-shirt, fringed leather 
jacket, and mini-skirt. With her were two boys sporting ponytails and granny 
glasses. 

Oh God, I thought, realizing this would be a night to embrace belief, What 
now? I can bear anything except Sixties nostalgia. 

The girl saw us, stopped dead, and stared with something like awe. “KoKo?” 
she gasped. Her voice was high and sweet, limpid with excitement; it reminded 
me of scratchy Judy Collins albums. “KoKo! Oh my god, it’s KoKo! Star, Bo, 
this is KoKo!” 

KoKo smiled, with only the slightest tint of condescension. “Hello, Karina.” 

“Oh, you remember! I’m so happy. Oh.” She raised her fingers in a V peace 
sign and then brought them up slowly behind her head, like antennae. The two 
boys watched a moment, then performed the same obeisance. KoKo bowed 
politely. “KoKo, these are my friends, Star and Bo. Really main guys, you dig? 
I’m bringing them to the service Monday, they’re virgins. Will you be there?” 

“I’m not sure. I’ll try to be.” 



“Sure, I know how busy you must be. I know Biafra’s really working the 
Brothers and Sisters hard, getting everything ready. How’s it going?” She ogled 
me the way Marcia would have ogled a Breguet watch. 

“Things are going well. In fact, I will say that events seem to be coming to a 
head.” 

“Ooo, I can’t wait till the service!” 

“Be good, Karina.” 

“I try. Be well, KoKo.” 

She bowed. The boys bowed too, awkwardly, with silly grins and much 
giggling and elbowing. 

“Go well,” KoKo said. “Come along, Bill.” 

We moved on. I peeked behind us. The three Sixties reincarnations were 
gazing after us, rapt, and I heard Karina mutter, “Right on the street, can you dig 
it! He’s so real!” And she dropped to her knees and touched her forehead to the 
sidewalk. 

I turned back to KoKo. “Nice girl,” I ventured. 

“You think so? She seems a bit obsessive-compulsive to me. Young people ... 
they are so eager to lose themselves in another.” He shook his head sadly. “More 
evidence of the triumph of social programming. Your country’s famous 
separation of church and state is, excuse me, laughable, at least in your school 
system, since both institutions are indebted to the same strategies. And that’s not 
even mentioning the willing submission trained into people by the 
homogenization of television.” He shrugged. “The devotion is touching, 
nonetheless. And sometimes useful.” 

I could make no sense of this, so I changed the subject. “Somehow you don’t 
look to be the church-going type.” 

He grinned wickedly. “Do not make decisions based on appearances, Bill. 

Not in this world. For all you know, I might be a Baptist preacher.” 

“In that jacket? So what was that service she—” 

A derelict stumbled out from behind a dumpster and shoved a grimy flier into 
my hand. “She’s the greatest!” he grunted. “What a woman! Wildest dame you 
ever see! Worth every penny.” He moved in a boozy cloud of his own vile stink, 
and his voice was slurred. “God plays gin rummy with her on Sundays. Sooner 
than you think!” He pressed close, singeing the hairs in my nose, and stubbed his 
finger into my chest to emphasize each syllable. “Soon-er than you think! ” Then 
he bumbled off down the street, tripping over his soleless shoes. 

I glanced at the flier: 



“God Has Touched Me” 

MRS. HELEN 

answers all questions 

She knows all She see all 

Romantic problems? Marital problems? 

Sexual problems? 

Lost? Bewildered? Unhappy? Unloved? 

Place your Hope in Her Hands 

21 Jefferson Readings 
227-6596 from S10 

"so habla espanoT 

I dropped the flier. “So 

what is this service she—” 

“Ah, here we are.” 

I looked around. I saw two moldering brick tenements, various stripped cars, 
a row of bent and dented lampposts. Where was here? The cockeyed sign at the 
corner read “Pitt Street.” I groaned. 

“Yes?” 

“’Pitt Street,’” I said, pointing. “It’s just too perfect.” 

“Can anything be too perfect? Be careful with your grammar, Bill. Our minds 
work with words, we need to be precise or we fall victim to those who are.” 
KoKo smiled. “This way.” 

A continual interjection of profundity into the blandest conversation is 
unsettling, and it took me another minute to catch up to KoKo where he stood at 
a shadowed angle in the first tenement wall. A set of rusted metal stairs led down 
into a black pit below the level of the sidewalk. There was shiny razor wire 
strung over the pit. 

KoKo started down. 

“Oh, you’ve got to be kidding.” 

The black pit ate him. 

I said a hasty prayer and rushed down after him. Anything was better than 
standing alone on Pitt Street at night in a $2,000 pinstripe suit. 

He was waiting for me in front of a green metal door at the bottom of the 
stairs. A red light bulb in a cage on the wall beside the door made the scene 
almost cheery, sort of a twisted Christmas Eve. I noticed a faded, peeling sign on 
the wall. It read MIDNIGHT CITY CABARET. 




KoKo knocked, two short taps. 

“KoKo,” I said, “there’s a stuffed rat nailed over the door.” 

“It’s not stuffed,” he said. 

The door slammed open with a roar. KoKo stepped inside. The door slammed 
shut. 

Silence. 

The door slammed opened again, cacophony erupted, an arm in a sateen 
houndstooth sleeve shot out, seized me, and pulled me into the dinning 
maelstrom. I found myself an inch from KoKo’s sharp grin. 

“You have to move fast around here.” 

I nodded agreement. 

A very tall, very wide man with a sour expression and a nose that started off 
in several directions before settling down to business loomed over us. “He with 
you?” he growled in a surprising soprano. 

“Yes, Dorn.” 

“Well, okay then. If he’s with you. I don’t like his suit....” 

“I’ll be responsible.” 

Dom grunted, a noise like a sparrow’s chirp, and stepped aside. “Anything 
you say, KoKo. Even a guy in a suit.” 

“Come,” KoKo said to me. “I’ll buy you a drink.” 

We walked down a narrow corridor past a coat-check room where jackets, 
capes, shirts, shoes, and sundry other articles of clothing had been pitched 
randomly behind a counter. A tiny man dressed entirely in black leather dug 
through the pile and muttered, calmly, “Damn. Damn. Damn. Damn. Damn.” 

I blinked, queasy. “Why are all the lights red? I feel like I’m in a cheap 
whorehouse.” 

“It’s not cheap.” He pulled aside a curtain of beads and gestured. “So you’ll 
enjoy yourself all the more, won’t you?” 

I gave him a wary look and passed through. 

Riot. Revelry. Chaos of Dantean proportions. These were the first impressions 
that assaulted me on my entry into the main room of Midnight City Cabaret. 

Orgy may be the word I’m looking for. The room was astonishingly big, bigger 
than you’d expect for a club in New York, and dominated by a long black bar 
along the left wall. There was no mirror behind the bar; just row upon row of 
dusty bottles. Opposite the bar was a postage-stamp stage raised a couple of feet 
above the floor. It was flanked by two enormous speakers. I looked up: the 
ceiling was only about ten feet above my head. I shuddered to think what would 
happen when the music started. 



Between the bar and the stage were booths and scattered tables with 
mismatched dinette-set chairs. A few square feet of naked concrete before the 
stage was evidently the dance floor. Between two booths was a beaded archway 
that led into a second barroom where the noise was somewhat less mind- 
numbing. An iron spiral staircase screwed its way up into shadow in one corner, 
and behind it a broken door labeled HEAD hung open. 

And everywhere, everywhere, crammed into every inch of available space, 
were people—people drinking, people laughing, people shouting, people 
touching, rubbing, chewing, shoving. Even at this relatively early hour the club 
was packed: the depraved do not concern themselves with clocks. 

The dominant fashion statement of choice seemed to be black. Black dresses, 
black jackets, skintight black pants, black hair, black eye makeup. Pale faces 
with gaping black maws being filled with liquids, cigarettes, capsules; gaping 
black maws spewing forth chatter, babble, saliva. The desperate declamations of 
the determinedly chic of the Lower East Side. 

We snaked our way to the bar. At one end of it was a knot of highly 
cosmeticked women in tight skirts and crop tops. The women looked us up and 
down as we passed and rubbed their tight skirts high up on their thighs. At the 
other end of the bar was a tangle of extremely muscular young men in torn T- 
shirts and strategically faded jeans who smoked Camels and sneered at nothing. 
They looked us up and down and tugged their crotches into alignment. As 1 
watched, an older gentleman approached one of the young men and whispered to 
him. The young man nodded, dropped his Camel, crushed it beneath one booted 
heel, and sauntered across the room to the spiral staircase. The older gentleman 
followed. 

We settled somewhere between the two professional groups. A one-eyed 
bartender appeared. He was sucking on something. 

KoKo nodded. “Bon soir, Quint. Comment ga vaT 

Quint nodded and signed to us to wait. He sucked a moment longer, then spit 
a glass eye into his fist and shoved the ball into his empty eye socket. He jiggled 
it around until it sat fairly straight, and wiped his hand dry on the towel stuck in 
the waist of his black pants. “How do, KoKo? What can I do you for?” 

1 said, “What kind of beer—■?” 

But KoKo interrupted, graciously, so graciously. 

“Excuse me, Bill. May 1 order for you? There’s a special drink here I’d like 
you to try.” He turned back to Quint. “Two creme de la bourgeoisie, on the 
rocks, if you please, Quint.” 

“You got it.” 



I was obviously not going to be the captain of my destiny tonight. “Creme de 
what?” I asked, resigned. 

“You’ll like it. Will the show start on time, Quint?” 

Quint produced two dark, cobwebbed bottles from a hidden corner. “You 
know this place. We’re lucky if the goddamned walls don’t cave in. But yeah, 
hell willing, the curtain’ll go up at midnight.” He poured from the bottles 
simultaneously with a flourish. 

“Is Madison performing tonight?” 

“If he sobers up.” 

“Who’s Madison?” I asked. 

“And Ginnie, and The Vampyr, and Sweeney Phelps, and hell, how I wish 
he’d change his name.” Quint shoved two jelly jars at us; they were filled with a 
black, syrupy liquid, long-stemmed cherries, and red ice cubes. “Here you go, 
two c de la b’s at your service. Keep your money, the first round’s on me. I know 
you’ll be back for more.” 

“Quint, you’re a god.” 

“So I’ve been told. Usually about ten minutes after, when they’ve had a 
chance to catch their breath.” He winked his glass eye at me. 

The young man who had climbed the spiral stairs returned to his place at the 
bar. In a moment the older gentleman had also returned; he went to another 
young man, whispered. Together they exited into the dark upper reaches of the 
club. 

I raised my jelly jar to my nose and sniffed. “Smells like Kool-Aid,” I 
grumbled. 

“Sip it, Bill, and breathe between sips.” 

I sipped. “Tastes like Kool-Aid. Stale coffee Kool-Aid.” 

“Breathe. Sip.” 

“Holy shit!” 

I felt my lips about to fall off my face. I slapped them back into place and 
grabbed the bar to steady myself. “What the hell is this stuff?” 

“A liqueur very popular in the Orient, mixed with a few other things.” 

“Like what? Turpentine?” 

“Drink very slowly. You’ll soon get used to it. You’ll see, it opens the soul. 
Excuse me a moment.” 

I blinked and he was gone. I spun around and saw him slip through the 
archway to the second bar. Three Japanese men in Hawaiian shirts and white 
slacks rose from a corner booth and bustled after him. 

I turned back to the bar. Quint was studying me with his good eye. I smiled 
weakly. Quint shrugged, stepped back, and vanished through a trap door. 



People come and go so quickly here , I thought, victim of a deeper 
understanding of the philosophical subtext of popular culture. 

Well, what kind of party story could 1 get from all this? No situation is a true 
disaster if it can be rendered into an anecdote for those dull between-course 
dinner-party lulls. 

“Bill, you know I’m quite angry with you. I tried to reach you last week 
and you weren’t home, and your voicemail didn’t pick up.” 

“Sorry I missed you. Actually, I had a bit of a narrow squeak. 1 got 
picked up by this Japanese mafia kingpin who drugged me in a Lower East 
Side sleaze-pit and auctioned me off to kinky white slavers. But 1 managed 
to escape.” 

“I’m longing to hear all about it. Brunch on Sunday?” 

I rubbed a hand across my furrowed brow. Where was I? Where was this 
Midnight City Cabaret? Would 1 ever be able to find my way home? Would I 
ever be able to find a taxi? Where was KoKo? Who was KoKo? Was he trying to 
rob me? Corrupt me? Save me? Seduce me? 

Call me Ishmael. 

Someone touched my arm, and 1 looked up. A woman, black, pert, cute as a 
cigarette ad, dressed in a black sheath dress and black ankle boots, stood at my 
elbow. “Hi,” she said, bouncy, friendly, not a trace of come-on in her manner. 
“You look lost.” 

I chuckled. “Psychic, huh?” 

“Just sensitive. My name’s Gemma.” 

“Bill.” 

We shook hands. She waggled her empty beer bottle at me. “Buy you a 
drink?” 

I blinked, confused. “Uh. Sure.” Picked up twice in one night! Were my 
pheromones working overtime or what? 

I pushed the creme de whatever aside and gratefully accepted a Corona. 
Gemma leaned back against the bar and took a big swig from her fresh beer. She 
surveyed the writhing mob with a cool eye. “Place is dead tonight,” she said with 
disgust. “You come here often?” 

I choked on a swallow. “No! Never! Absolutely not!” I grinned, the well-to- 
do young man going places. 

She looked at me slyly. “So how’d you wind up in this joint?” 

I decided on the old Bogie act; play it cool. My skin was already clammy and 
my brain was frozen, so it should be easy. “Aa, this buddy of mine, he dragged 
me down here. Wanted to show me something different.” 



She smiled with more sex in her wide, dark eyes than you could find in the 
combined anatomies of any two other women. “And do you like it?” 

“I’m starting to.” I sidled closer. 

She inched away a short notch. “So who’s this buddy of yours? Good friend? 
He should’ve warned you about the suit.” 

“He did.” 

“1 noticed him when you came in,” she said casually. “Who is he, anyway? 

He looked kind of familiar. You know, like I’d seen him on TV or somewhere.” 

1 moved closer. 

“No, 1 don’t think he’s on TV. 1 mean,” 1 added quickly, “unless maybe he 
was on one of those man-on-the-street interviews NBC’s always doing.” 1 
laughed. 

She rolled her eyes and inched away. 

The second young professional man resumed his position at the bar. The older 
gentleman tugged at a third young man’s sleeve. The young man shrugged, 
nodded, stubbed out his Camel, and together they trotted upstairs. 

“Known him long?” 

“Hmm? Who?” I said. “Oh, KoKo? A little while. But let’s not waste the 
whole night talking about my friend. Let’s spend some of it talking about you. 
You come here often?” 

“Lately.” She didn’t look at me now. Utter disinterest. 

“What do you do? For a living, 1 mean?” 

She stared coldly into my eyes. “1 train killer guard dogs.” Instant click to 
sweet smile. “And you?” 

I raised my eyebrow, switched from cool Bogie to suave and confident Sean 
Connery, and delivered the line that assured bedroom company. “I’m an attorney. 
Mergers and acquisitions.” 

She cracked up. 

The last trembling bastion of my sane, square little world cracked and 
crumbled away. A woman of this decade unimpressed by corporate law? A 
woman contemptuous of the American Express Platinum Card? I quickly gulped 
down half my beer. When I came up for air, Gemma was gone. I hadn’t even had 
time to hint at my portfolio. 

I put my head down on the bar. A soggy Mrs. Helen flier shouted “Unloved?” 
under my left eye. I shoved the fraying paper away and looked up. Quint was 
glaring at me with his good eye—the glass one had shifted and was peeking 
toward his ear. I didn’t know where to look when 1 looked into his face. 

“Mixing drinks,” Quint pronounced. “Bad news, boyo. Asking for trouble, 
that’s what you are. Who knows what might happen now?” 



I turned my back on this prophesying gorgon. Who indeed? 

There are moments in a man’s life when he begins to fathom the truth of the 
old saying, “It’s just one damn thing after another.” This was one of those 
moments. Desperate for oblivion, I emptied my beer, but that wasn’t enough. I 
reached for the waiting half-finished creme de la b., commended myself to 
whatever weary gods were still paying attention to poor old humanity, and 
downed it in a gulp. 

And moved into the second circle of hell. 

The awful thing about creme de la b., I discovered, was that while it got you 
more than drunk, severed your tongue, lit up your throat, and turned your teeth 
fuzzy, it did nothing to blot your brain. On the contrary, thoughts seemed clearer, 
worries more precisely defined, ancient fears dusted off and brought forward 
with bright solicitude. Under its influence, suicide appeared a promising option. 

While I was sputtering and gasping, the older gentleman tottered down the 
spiral staircase behind the third young man, weak but still on his feet, and 
headed toward the bar truly as a compass needle. In a moment he was moving up 
the clattering stairs again, T-shirted young man in tow. 

The first young man lit up a fresh Camel. “He’s got the fever,” he mumbled. 

A colleague nodded. 

“How many laps you think he’ll go?” 

The colleague shrugged. 

“Way he’s movin’, he’ll be down to the other end of the bar in half an hour.” 

The colleague smirked. 

The first young man shook his head with disgust and ordered another beer 
with a stiff, clean, new five-dollar bill. 

“Creme de la bourgeoisie and beer?” 

KoKo was at my side. He tapped the empty Bud bottle. 

“You like to live dangerously.” 

His voice sounded like harpies singing four-part harmony into heating ducts. 

“No, I don’t,” I exclaimed with a slur. “I don’t like danger! I have a safe little 
life—” 

“You were diving off the edge.” 

“—a safe job, and when I got drunk I’d pass out, not see every ugly wrinkle 
in the world like I do now. If this is living dangerously, I don’t like it.” 

“Bill, Bill.” He patted my shoulder. “Living is danger. Eating is dangerous, 
breathing is dangerous, moving your bowels is frightfully hazardous. Waking up 
is dangerous. But I’ll tell you something: going to sleep is even more dangerous. 
That’s the wonderful thing about creme de la bourgeoisie—it wakes you up, 
whether you want to be awakened or not. Let’s have another.” 



He nodded at Quint, then took my arm and led me away from the bar. We 
passed the older gentleman, who was yet again on his way back to the bar. 

“Oh hell,” 1 flubbered through soft teeth. 

“That’s the spirits,” KoKo said. “Pardon my terrible pun. Come on, let’s find 
a table. The floor show is about to begin.” 
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We took a table right in front of the stage. The musicians were setting up, 
saxophone, electric bass, electric keyboard, electric drums: at their feet were 
what looked like a snake nest of cables. The three Japanese men in Hawaiian 
shirts sat at a table on the other side of the room and held gabbled converse. 
Gemma was standing at the bar again—not with anyone, 1 was quick to notice. 
She glanced at me briefly, moved her attention elsewhere. 

“KoKo,” I said, “we need to talk. 1 have questions, KoKo.” 

He was looking at the table of Hawaiian shirts. “Why don’t you sit down?” 

1 caught the chair as it tried to skitter out from under me and sat, 
demonstrating little grace in the process. “KoKo, you’ve got to explain a few 
things to me.” 

“Yes?” 

“Just what are we doing here? Are we supposed to be enjoying ourselves? 
Because I’ll tell you, KoKo, I’m not having the greatest time of my life.” I ticked 
the items off on my fingers, after I located them. “I don’t know where I am. I 
don’t know who you are. I’m starting to feel really sick to my stomach from that 
drink you gave me.” 

He raised a finger in admonishment. “You can’t blame me for that, you drank 
beer.” 

A waitress with lips drawn in lipstick a half-inch to the left of her biological 
lips approached and slammed two jars on the table. KoKo pulled a ten from his 
pocket and tossed it to her. She caught it in mid-turn and vanished. 

KoKo raised his glass, breathe, sip, breathe. I did the same, monkey see 
monkey do. 

“KoKo,” I said, “I have witnessed a lot of aberrant behavior that I don’t dare 
acknowledge among the people in this place. And on top of all that, I just got the 
crudest dump from a very hot girl who tried to pick me up a minute ago, and for 
the life of me 1 can’t figure out why.” I slapped the tabletop back into place. 

“Talk to me, KoKo,” I pleaded. “And talk slowly, I’m not focusing real well.” 

KoKo smiled vaguely. He looked down at his glass and ran one long finger 
around and around the rim. He said nothing. Gradually his vague smile faded, 
and he stared, expressionless, at nothing. 

I remained silent. 

Seconds ticked away. The band tuned up, music of the damned. 

I remained silent. 



And then, somehow, the discordant music faded. The thunderous chatter 
receded. The noise of clinking bottles, smashing glass, slamming doors dimmed. 
I could hear only the soft squeak of KoKo’s finger on his glass. The lights 
seemed to drop: the rest of the club greyed away to a uniform TV-tube blank. 
There was a spotlight on our table, and that was the world; and in that world 
were me, the table, and the rapt man who sat across from me. 

1 said, softly, “KoKo?” 

“The world’s an interesting place.” 

He did not look up, and he spoke so quietly that 1 had to strain to hear. I 
realized that, for him, our spotlit world did not contain me. 1 leaned forward. 

“The world’s an interesting place. A smart person will look at it, study it, 
come to think he knows it and can use it—twist it here, invert it there; make it 
the way he wants it to be. He thinks he is in control, or can be, if he learns the 
right moves, the right secret code; if he lunches with the right people—other 
smart people—or prays to the right gods. He controls, and the world exists to 
embody his wishes. 

“Then one bright, worldly morning he wakes up to discover that he is not in 
control. A subpoena, a tax notice, the death of a close friend ... whatever. But he 
suddenly knows that he controls nothing, not even himself. In fact, he is being 
controlled. Others are controlling him. The way he behaves, the way he buys and 
sells, what he eats, what he thinks, what he feels. The very way he has striven for 
control! 

“There is a long moment of panic. Then he says to himself, Well, perhaps it’s 
for the best. Who am I, after all? What do I know? I’m just a man, ordinary, 
unimportant. I need those Others to control me, so that I can live comfortably. 
Aren’t They much more capable than I could ever be? They control the world, 
after all. They have studied it, explored it, collected its data, categorized it, listed 
it, named and numbered it. How could I ever hope to know so much? Yes, much 
better leave it to Them. Let them do it, I don’t want any part of it. All too 
complicated for me. 

“But wait. Isn’t that what They want him to think? The disturbing thought 
comes and will not be dismissed: My God, They even control my reaction to 
learning that I’m controlled! Oh, the terror! He runs in circles, tries to map out 
this tangled labyrinth of reasoning, find his error, understand, understand. But he 
has already understood! His terror is that understanding! ” 

His eyes were wide, his face pale. But his voice was low. 

“But do you know the amazing thing? Can you see it? Eventually he stops 
being afraid. After a little while, his terror becomes anger. 



“So many people,” he said, and looked down at his glass again. “Each one 
living, breathing, moving, talking, thinking ‘111.’ And yet most of them are 
unaware. Utterly unaware. They putter through their lives like lazy dancers 
never bothering to learn the steps, never bothering to listen to the music. Pushed 
by impulse, commanded by whim. Another s whim, for the most part. Oh, it’s a 
cockeyed world. The man who has opened his eyes might look around him and 
start to think it’s a cockeyed, ugly little world.” 

1 was chilled. 1 was numb. I was almost in tears, 1 don’t know why. 1 nodded. 

He gritted his teeth, locked his jaw. His voice was fierce. 

“And what then?” he muttered. “What then? Rage? Bellow, roar to no 
purpose? Or go mad. Or die. That is always an option for the man who thinks. 
Because what alternative is there? For if you look—look closely—you will see 
that Those in control know no more than you! Indeed, They are controlled 
Themselves!” His eyes glowed, there was a sheen of sweat on his forehead. 

“Yes, what is the point? Is that what you’re asking?” 

I couldn’t speak. 

“Well, I have questions too.” His finger whirred round and round on the rim 
of the glass, and an eerie wail sang descant to his melody. “Question: How can 
the perfect square of existence suddenly turn topsy-turvy and reveal itself to be a 
crumpled, irregular blob? Question: Why do the greatest gifts always become the 
vilest burdens? For self-knowledge is a great gift, the most painful to receive. 
And this, Bill, this, which must be the most frightening question of all: Why, 
when 1 have fought through to this self-realization and life seems nothing but a 
prison in a never-ending rainstorm; why, when I feel so tired that I cannot find 
the energy to breathe; why, when I see that this world is a junk-heap of cheap 
cliches joined together with cellophane tape; why is it then that I look at another 
human being and see, not a blank-brained automaton, but a blazing possibility? 
And why is it then that I look dispassionately at the red, aching sore of my soul, 
and I feel a great, irrational joy?” 

He beamed at me. Beamed. In his eye I saw a tear. 

“Christ,” I whispered, “who are you?” 

The tear fell. 

“I am a very frightened man.” 

How can I explain this? I was drunk and confused and frightened and moved, 
so moved by the drama I saw in his eyes. I thought ... no, I wasn’t thinking, or I 
would never have sat there next to him that long moment, never would have 
done what I did. 

I reached across the table and seized his fine, large hand and held it tightly in 
my own. He looked down with amazement at my hand grasping his. 



And then the club was back. The noise, the lights, the music. 

1 jerked my hand away and blushed furiously, ashamed. We’re like that. 

KoKo stared at me for a moment with something like wonder. Then he 
lowered his eyes, as if confused, and with a look of utmost anguish he took a 
shuddering breath and passed his hand over his eyes. 

Suddenly two more jelly jars were slammed down on our table. We both 
started. The waitress screeched, “Compliments of them jerks over there.” We 
turned and saw the three Japanese men in Hawaiian shirts waving and grinning 
at us. 

KoKo trembled a moment. Suddenly he turned to me wild-eyed, leaned over 
the table, and grabbed me tight. One hand clutched at my chest. And he kissed 
me. 

It was probably the booze at that point, fear and the booze. But 1 couldn’t pull 
away. 1 had to let him kiss me. 

1 let him kiss me. 

The three Japanese men moaned with horror at the sight, 1 saw them chatter at 
one another. 

Then he pulled away from me and whispered, “Bill, I’m sorry.” He looked at 
me, right in my eyes; how many men could do that? And he picked up his gift 
drink, toasted the Japanese men with grand bravado, and drank it down in a 
single draft. 

He sank into his seat and slammed the empty glass down. “All right,” he 
muttered, “let’s get this show on the road.” 
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The band blew a loud chord and did a quick two-measure fast-blues lick. 
Then a pulsing pedal vamp and drumroll. The club lights clicked off and the 
speakers hummed. 

“Ladies and gentlemen—■” 

It was Quint’s voice, amplified almost beyond recognition. 

“—it’s midnight in the City.” 

The room was pitch dark. Even the EXIT lights were off. I heard a creak- 
creak-creak as the stage curtain parted. A green light flicked on over the stage to 
reveal four near-naked women. One of the women had an artificial leg, and not a 
pretty one. They were dressed in dog collars, spike-heeled boots, and iron 
chastity belts. 

I glanced at KoKo. He did not look at me, but I saw a manic glint in his eye. 
“The theatrics here are a trifle crude,” he said, “but effective.” 

The women sang. 

Do you like rubber and rope? 

Do you adore Vaseline? 

Do you give pleasure to dogs 

While watching films on a screen? 

Do you wear leather and lace, 

And do you love to be mean? 

Then you are perverted. 

You are perverted. 

According to the world you are perverse. 

Perversion! Perversion! 

“Turned away from what is right or good. ” 

Perversion! Perversion! 

Twisted! Aberrant! Depraved! 

Sick! 

The women danced. The audience began to clap and stomp. 

Let’s talk of rooms without light 

And hoods of leather that zip. 



Observe the man on the wall, 

The way he worships the whip. 

Crack! A scream. 

Just put yourself in our hands, 

You ’ll have one hell of a trip! 

For we are perverted. 

We are perverted. 

According to the world we are perverse. 

Perversion! Perversion! 

The crowd stomped, clapped in time to the music; but they weren’t smiling. 
They were nodding with serious, intent expressions on their green faces. 

1 shriveled in my chair. 

KoKo smiled. 

Quint’s voice over the speakers: 

Once inside the door, 

Surrender yourself to our skilled staffs eager hands. 

Is your mind gone frayed? 

They know ways to weave its separate strands. 

Trust them, they know more 

Than you can hope to learn about their craft. 

Enter unafraid: 

This is a place where no one has ever laughed. 

The waitresses did a bump-and-grind among the tables. The audience cheered 
solemnly. Onstage, the woman with the artificial leg plugged it into a recess in 
the floor and twirled slow, mechanical pirouettes. 

Perversion! Perversion! 

Quint’s voice chuckled. “There’s a lot here the Rotarians never talk about.” 
SICK! 

“Jesus,” 1 panted. The room was wild with applause, people were banging 
glasses and bottles on the tables. “That’s the opening number?” 



KoKo smirked. “Gets your blood pumping, doesn’t it?” 

Two more jelly jars appeared on our table, KoKo dug out another ten to pay. 
He didn’t touch his glass. 1 certainly didn’t touch mine. 1 crossed my arms with 
grim determination and scowled around me. 

The noise from the audience was more disturbing than anything I had yet seen 
onstage. “I think I’d better go home now,” 1 said. “1 think 1 want to go home.” 

KoKo thrust his face up close to mine, a mad leer smeared across it. “With 
me?” he hissed. 

God, he was suddenly so ugly. 

But then he sat back; and though he still smirked, 1 thought 1 saw a pain 
hidden in his eyes. And he was beautiful again. 

“Relax,” he chuckled, without humor, “enjoy the show. The night’s still 
young.” He crossed his arms and turned firmly toward the stage. 

A man entered, dressed in a leather harness, a leather jock, and high leather 
boots, his face concealed behind a leather mask with a crest of eagle feathers like 
an Indian chief’s headdress. He stood at one side of the stage. A young girl, 
dressed in street clothes, entered and stood opposite him. The lights glowed 
purple for a moment. The clarinet wailed and the drummer went off in a mad 
break. The purple lights went off and two brilliant white spots at the rear of the 
stage flicked on, shining directly into the audience, so that the two performers 
became glittery silhouettes. The band segued into blowsy stripper music, and the 
girl unzipped her jeans. The harnessed, masked man recited in a calm, 
expressionless voice. 

“This is how it works: 

“When you seize the girl, hold her tight beneath you, or press her against a 
wall. With one hand cover her mouth firmly, careful that she cannot bite you or 
make any sound other than the desperate whisk of her breath. Your body is 
covering hers. She cannot escape, but she will struggle fiercely; therefore your 
body should be pressed against hers as closely as possible, so that you may know 
her least tremor. Your other hand holds the knife.” 

The girl had removed her jeans and blouse in a rather natural, emotionless 
mock-striptease. Now she stood, in camisole and panties, at the very edge of the 
stage. She stood on her toes, trembling, with outstretched arms, and danced the 
part of the murderer in the harnessed man’s recitation. He himself shivered and 
trembled as if he were the victim. 

“Slip the blade up her belly—if she is clothed, bring it up under her blouse: 
naked steel must touch naked flesh. But do not yet stab her. The most intimate 
refinement comes with drawing the keen edge of the blade along her shivering 
belly with just enough pressure to open a thin red line of raw flesh that will 



gently ooze blood. Touch her blood. You will be surprised and pleased to learn 
that, though the girl’s skin is bitter cold, her blood is hot. Now hold the girl 
tenderly. Caress her. Kiss her if you like. If she relaxes in the false hope that you 
have only toyed with her pain and may soon release her, good.” 

“This is sick,” I moaned. “This is really sick. This isn’t funny at all anymore.” 

“I am enjoying myself,” KoKo said firmly. “If you aren’t, the polite thing to 
do is to shut up.” 

“How can you enjoy this?” I asked. “I’m beginning to sympathize with 
radical feminism.” 

“I love it,” KoKo said. “It’s an allegory. It’s what life is all about. But right 
now I’m not in the mood to analyze—I want to get my rocks off.” 

I shuddered and looked back at the stage. The girl was rocking, slashing, 
dancing, while the harnessed man quivered in a stylized pantomime of hysterical 
pleading. 

“When you have comforted her with your kindness,” he said, “you may draw 
the knife away from her slick and crusted belly and set its point firmly at the soft 
place where her flexible ribs meet over her madly beating heart. Press the point 
into her flesh, no more than an eighth of an inch. Her breath will start, and her 
trembling will instantly halt. Her body, still captive beneath your own, will seem 
a splendid marble carving. Now is the time.” 

The girl froze, arms raised high, bringing her breasts into high relief. Sweat 
glued the camisole to her narrow ribs. The harnessed man did not move at all. 

He turned up the whites of his eyes behind his mask, and yes, he did look like a 
statue, not of marble, but of carved leather. 

“Put your mouth to her ear and whisper, as if you whispered to your dearest 
mistress on a snowbound winter night, ‘I love you.’ There now exists in this 
imperfect world nothing but your mouth, her ear, the echo of your words, her 
blood, and the knife. Feel her helpless dread. Embrace her mindless resignation. 
Accept her blank attendance to your tender words. This is the sweetest moment 
... savor it, memorize it, it must last you through days of empty routine. 

“But now you must be quick, or beauty will sink into horror before the work 
is done.” 

The harnessed man began to spin slowly, hands clasped together in prayer 
position. The girl rose even higher on her toes. I turned my eyes away, 
hopelessly, and saw Gemma. She was sitting now in a booth at the back of the 
club with three Shriners. The Shriners wore little red fezzes cocked jauntily on 
their bald heads, and kept their glassy eyes glued to the stage. One of them, the 
fattest and baldest, was rubbing Gemma’s back absently in a counter-clockwise 
motion. Gemma glared at me. I turned away. 



“Quickly. Clamp your mouth over hers, so that you may catch her last breath 
—it carries her soul upon it—and with a practiced motion of exquisite grace, 
thrust the knife between her ribs to the pumping seat of her being.” 

He stopped spinning. The girl thrust her arms down. They were still standing 
at opposite sides of the stage. He convulsed spasmodically, arms flapping out, in, 
out, in. 

“She will move again now,” he cried breathlessly. “She may convulse, she 
may only shudder. Her body will release itself with utter abandon. The air will 
be perfumed with her most secret essence. She is experiencing perfect ecstasy, 
and, through her, you experience it too. Surrender yourself to the moment: too 
soon you will need all your cunning. This is Death. This is Life. And you are as 
God in your power. Walk the heavens. Too soon you will fall back into the beast. 
For these few skidding seconds, You Are.” 

His hands fluttered up, as if trying to fly away. With a short, soft sigh he 
collapsed to the stage floor. 

The girl spoke. 

“You drink her spirit. Command yourself. Remove the knife quickly and 
listen to the sound it makes as it leaves her violated flesh. Let the corpse fall, it is 
nothing. The girl no longer exists.” 

Silence. The lights winked out. 

Scattered applause. But mainly a lot of thoughtful hummings and noddings. 

“Nobody gets a bow here?” I was numb. 

“Sop to the ego. Performance artists don’t need it. Which is convenient.” 
KoKo drained his glass again, contrary to his own instructions, in one gulp. 

I pointedly pushed my glass away. “What are you up to?” I asked suddenly. 

He shot a glance at me. Then he cranked his lip up in a smirk. 

“Do you want to go home with me?” I was so brave. 

His face was lit up red as the curtain lumbered open. 

There was a stretch of wire-mesh fence across the stage. A woman with wild 
Medusa hair clung to it in a red spotlight, and she sang, slow and breathy. 

Little boys, little boys, 

Playing in the schoolyard, 

Got their shirts off 

’Cause they ’re playing hard. 

Little boys, little boys, 

Come out to play. 

You want to play? 



Little boys, little boys 
Pretending to be lame 
To get outta school. 

Wanna learn a new game? 

Little boys, little boys, 

Learn a new game, 

Come play with me. 

She danced. She became a spider on a wire web. Shadows of little boys 
played shadow basketball behind her. 

I’ve been standing on the street 
Outside the wire fence too long, 

Watching the little boys. 

When I told my mama, she cried. 

But the kids don’t cry. 

They smile ... 

Little boys, little boys, 

Now they ’re teaching me. 

1 shook my head to clear it, beyond astonishment now. “Oh boy,” I muttered. 
“This gets tiresome after a while, doesn’t it? Vice is so predictable. Ho hum. 
What taboo will they break next.” 

KoKo grinned, 1 think it was an honest grin of amusement. “Good for you, 
Bill! You’re developing something strangely like a personality. Feeling renewed 
yet? Joggled out of your flat little life now, Bill?” 

“You’re so damned smug.” 

“I’m not smug. I’m enlightened.” He said this rather bitterly. 

“Enlightened my ass! You’re just a slightly exotic brand of pervert, and 1 
don’t want anything to do with you.” 

“Fickle. If you don’t want anything to do with me, why did you follow me 
down here? Hmm?” He leaned close. “Why did you come running after me 
when I walked away?” 

My rage was redder than the stage lights. “Fuck you!” 

“Be my guest.” 

1 pushed away from the table. “I’m getting out of here.” 

KoKo’s hand jabbed across the table and caught my wrist in a powerful grip. 



“Come on now, Bill,” he cooed, “don’t get angry. I’m just joking with you. 

Sit down and finish your drink like a good boy.” 

“Let me go!” 

“Down in front!” someone hollered. 

“Sit down and be quiet,” KoKo said. “Finish your drink, I’ll buy you another. 
How far do you think you’d get in this neighborhood in that suit, anyway? Sit 
down, Bill.” 

I was a fool. 1 hesitated. 

“1 promise I’ll lead you home right after the show. You don’t want to miss the 
finale, do you, Bill?” 

“Yes.” But I sat down. So many old habits to break. 

“Good boy.” 

The show went on. A comedian told Helen Keller jokes and sang odd folk 
songs about inbreeding. A woman with a green mohawk sang a song called 
“Mama, Mama, I Want to Return to the Womb (So Open Your Legs and Make 
Room).” A ventriloquist played straight man to a dummy named Peter Pinhead. 
Jelly jars materialized on our table at regular intervals, and whatever was in them 
I drank. Soon the club was spinning and the floor show had become just a 
particularly vivid form of HDTV. The chorus girls tap-danced in front of 
projected snuff-film clips. A man with no legs breakdanced. 

“How much more?” I whimpered. 

“Poor Bill. You’re not enjoying reality much, are you?” 

“Reality? This isn’t real.” 

“No? Look over there.” 

I looked. A naked teenage boy was chained to a rack over the beaded arch. 

“And there.” 

A woman in a booth was calmly, systematically hooking safety pins through 
the skin of her left arm. 

“And there.” 

A man at a table slammed his face onto the tabletop again and again and again 
as his companions laughed and chanted, “Three! Four! Five!” 

“And there!” 

The older gentleman at the bar, weary and ragged now, was pleading with one 
of the female prostitutes, pleading and weeping. She giggled. 

“This is like something staged to upset Grandma,” I said. “You’re just like all 
the art-farts I knew in college—if it’s ugly it must be more real than something 
that’s beautiful.” I thought that was a pretty good retort. 

“Everyone wants to be tied down,” KoKo muttered. “Pierced, pummeled, 
pleased.” 



“I do not accept this,” I said. I closed my eyes, covered my ears with my 
hands and went “me me me me me.” 

“Is your idea of reality any less horrifying?” KoKo asked. “I know you can 
hear me. Is it? People in suits, people in dark blue suits, afraid to say hello to the 
wrong person, afraid to come up with a single original idea, people who can only 
say Yes sir, you bet sir, I’ll try sir. They may not have scars from the lash, but 
aren’t they tied down and beaten, too? Aren’t they just as tied down and 
beaten?” 

“I am getting really tired of this metaphysical bullshit.” 

KoKo chuckled. “Don’t be so glum. I was only joking. I’m always joking. 
Nothing should be taken seriously, least of all me. What happened to your sense 
of humor?” 

“I am too drunk and too pissed to have a sense of humor.” 

“And?” 

“And what?” 

He smiled and looked down. “The show’s almost over. I promise you, when it 
is I won’t bother you, ever again.” 

I eyed him with grave distrust. “Promise?” 

He solemnly traced an X over where his heart should have been. 

Quint’s voice roared from the speakers. “And now ...” drumroll “ ... ladies 
and gentlemen—and I use those terms loosely—I am proud to introduce to you 
Madison the Marvelous, prestidigitator supreme!” Cymbal crash. 

A fat little man entered on stage, wearing a comic-book devil costume: red- 
arrow tail, pitchfork, the works. His nose was as red as his suit, but not with 
makeup—I could count the burst veins from my seat. 

The musicians set aside their instruments and grabbed beers. The fat devil 
waited patiently for the audience to become still. Gradually the chatter and 
giggles dropped, and then there was no sound but an occasional cough. The 
lights seemed to brighten, sharpen. The room was suddenly too cool. 

Madison the Marvelous stepped forward to the edge of the stage and said, 
“You want to see a magic act. Magic? What is magic? Is it something outside 
reality? What is reality? A flick of the wrist, a flash of flame, and—” 

He raised his hand. A burst of flame roared to the ceiling, and when the 
smoke cleared there was a raven perched on his red sleeve. It spread its wings 
and screeched. 

“—your notion of reality is turned inside out.” 

We applauded. Nobody looked solemn now. “Wow!” I said. “This guy’s 
pretty good.” 

KoKo nodded. “The best.” 



The raven took flight with a loud cry and circled over our heads. Everyone 
laughed and shrieked and applauded. The raven veered back toward the stage. 

Madison pointed at the bird. “But another gesture, and—” 

The raven, coming in for a landing, suddenly exploded. 

“Magic.” 

A single black feather spiraled down into the magician’s outstretched hand. 
He held it up and studied it. 

“So you pay to see a magic act, you expect to see a magic act, and you see ... 
what? Anybody could stand up here now and wave his hands, and if he wasn’t 
too clumsy, and you had paid enough or expected enough, you’d see magic. No 
matter how many fools are standing around in that forest, who can say for sure 
that the falling tree actually made a sound?” 

The feather vanished with the sound of a distant raven’s cry. 

We applauded wildly, and Madison smiled at us a sly smile. “Hot damn!” I 
exclaimed. “This guy’s no joke!” 

“I’ve seen this guy five times and I still can’t figure it out” somebody at a 
neighboring table bellowed. 

I grinned at KoKo. “Something about a good magician always makes me feel 
like a little kid again.” 

He shuddered and would not look at me. “I know what you mean,” he said 
softly. 

Madison the Marvelous spread his red devil’s cape and snapped it: it became 
a white cape with big red polka dots. 

“You look at the world every day, and you think you know it. You run your 
life like a toy train and never peek over the papier-mache mountain to the edge 
of the table. But remember this.” 

He snapped the fingers of both hands and two fans of black roses opened. 

“The world is quicker than the eye.” 

The roses faded, wilted, crumbled to dust. 

I looked suspiciously across the table at KoKo. “This guy’s awful 
philosophical for a club act,” I said. “What are you all, New School alumni?” He 
avoided my eye. 

Madison brushed the dust from his fingers. He took his pitchfork and stood it 
on end, tines up, before him. The pitchfork stood upright by itself. Madison 
looked at us through the tines. “Magic. Illusion. Expectation. Reality.” He lifted 
his right hand high above his head and, with absolutely no expression on his 
plump face, he slammed it down onto the pitchfork. 

The audience shrieked, cried out as they had not done during the murder 
monologue, the whipping, the geek act. 



Blood ran down the pitchfork and puddled on the stage floor. 

Madison jerked his hand free and thrust it out so that we could clearly see his 
dripping wounds. When we’d all had a good look, he produced a white cotton 
glove and slowly, precisely pulled it onto the injured hand. Somehow the glove 
remained unstained. 

Madison grabbed the pitchfork, whirled it so that drops of blood sprayed into 
the audience, and stopped it so that it pointed directly at me. He shouted, “You, 
sir!” 

1 knocked over an empty jelly jar. 

“Yes, sir. You, sir. Will you come up on stage?” 

My first impulse was to shout No! Foolishly, 1 restrained myself. “Why?” 1 
said instead. 

Chuckles from the audience. Madison lowered his pitchfork. 

“1 need an assistant from the audience. Yes, even in magic no man is an 
island.” 

The audience tittered. 

“Go on,” KoKo whispered. “Help him with his trick.” 

Understanding poked through my soggy brain. “This is why we sat down 
front, isn’t it? You planned the whole thing! You want me to get up there and 
make a goon of myself.” 

“Why should I want to do that? 1 don’t even know you.” 

“You’re sick, that’s why. You get your jollies humiliating strangers.” 

“1 cry at sad movies just like anybody.” 

“You’ve never cried in your life,” 1 said, knowing immediately that this could 
not be true, not of him. But 1 wouldn’t let him win. “I’m not making a boob of 
myself in front of all these sickies!” 

“What do you care what they think? You’ll never see them again. Go on. It’s 
for the show. It’ll be fun. Go on.” 

“Sir?” Madison said. “We are waiting. We are all waiting.” 

KoKo grabbed my elbow and shoved me up. “Go on!” 

I shook free, but I was standing now. The people cheered. 

Frightened, uncoordinated, I wobbled to the stage. I couldn’t find the step, but 
the saxophonist shoved me in the right direction. I tripped. The audience jeered, 
“Whoa, Baryshnikov look out!” “One o’ Jerry’s kids, huh?” “Guy in a suit, 
fuckin’ freak.” By the time I reached Madison at center stage my face was as red 
as his costume. 

He was short, no more than 5’5”. I could look right down on his bald spot. He 
nodded graciously and offered me his hand. His gloved hand. I shook it. My 
hand came away smeared with red, but his glove remained pristine white. 



Then he reached inside his costume and pulled out a gun. A big gun. 1 almost 
disgraced myself. 

“Don’t worry,” Madison said. “1 wouldn’t last long in this business if I shot 
my audience. This is a Magnum .44. Just like in the Clint Eastwood movies. It 
looks nasty, doesn’t it? Well, it’s even nastier than it looks. It can put a bullet 
through a plate of steel an inch thick and turn a whale belly up.” He extended his 
hand. “Take it.” 

1 was shivering like a nudist in January, but 1 reached for the gun. Madison 
laid it very gently on my palm. I’d never touched a gun in my life, but 1 knew 
they didn’t feel like this. 1 looked more closely: in my hand was a dead 
mackerel. 

The audience screamed with laughter. 

Madison tsked, “Sorry,” and the fish was a gun again. “Examine it, please.” 

It was heavy and cold and ugly. “It’s a gun,” 1 shrugged. 

“Here is the ammunition clip. Examine it, please.” 

The clip held a rank of shiny golden bullets. If they had been hanging on a 
gold chain they might have been kind of pretty. “Bullets.” 

“How many?” 

I counted. “Twenty.” 

He took the gun, shoved the clip into it, snapped it in place. Two waitresses 
carried through the audience a cardboard cut-out in the shape of a man and 
leaned it against the brick rear wall. Madison returned the gun to me. “Would 
you shoot the target, please?” 

I blinked. “I—I’ve never fired a gun before.” 

The audience gaped, astonished. It was that kind of crowd. 

Madison frowned. “You simply point the gun, look down here, line this up 
with the target, and squeeze the trigger. Gently.” 

I nodded, raised the gun, pointed it at the cardboard man. The gun was so 
heavy that my arm trembled. I braced it with my other hand, closed my eyes, 
sent up a silent prayer, and squeezed the trigger. Gently. 

The explosion shook my bones and punched my eardrums. I squealed and 
covered my ears, giving myself a nasty knock in the head with the gun. When I 
opened my eyes I saw that the target had a huge, jagged hole in its cardboard 
belly. Dust from the pulverized brick wall hung about the target like a red aura. 

“There, that wasn’t so hard, was it?” My ears rang so that I could scarcely 
hear him. “May I have the gun please?” 

I gave it to him gladly. 

He popped out the ammo clip. “Count.” 

I counted. “Nineteen.” 



He nodded and snapped the clip back into the gun. 

“Now.” He marched to the target and positioned himself before it. “1 want 
you to shoot me.” 

“No!” 

Simple gut reaction. 

“Now, please, 1 want you to shoot me.” 

1 thought a moment and realized the magician probably had blanks in the clip 
after the first live round. Or they were all blanks and a simple explosive in the 
target had gone off, that would be even safer. Smug in my own little way, 1 
smiled and raised the gun. 

“Okay,” 1 said, and before he had another instant to prepare himself, I fired. 

When the dust settled Madison was still on his feet. So it had been a blank. 

Then he stepped away. The target had another gaping hole in it. He moved the 
target aside and pointed out the second bullet hole in the brick wall. The 
audience applauded and whistled. Madison bowed modestly. 

1 scowled. 

“Do you still think it was a blank?” the magician said. “It was live. Word of 
honor. But you cannot harm me here. This is a place of power. This stage is the 
center point of a grid of power, and this power can be used by the initiate. Why 
do you think I perform here and not on The Tonight Show ?” Laughter. “You 
don’t believe me? Go ahead, shoot me again. Or shoot the target. Whichever you 
please.” 

I didn’t hesitate. “You,” I said. 

Madison chuckled and resumed his place before the cardboard figure. “When 
you please.” 

“No,” I said. “Stand over there.” 

Madison bowed with genteel good humor and moved three feet to the right of 
the cardboard target. 

I aimed carefully, right at the smug smile on his fat drunkard’s face. I fired. 

I missed. Even I could see the bullet hit the wall above his head. Red brick 
dust blasted out of the wall and settled on Madison’s cape. 

“Tsk tsk. Waste of a bullet. Oh well, that’s one reason I wear red.” He came 
forward. “But to prove my power, and the power of this place, I will need 
another volunteer. For not only can I protect myself from harm, but I can protect 
others.” He gestured, and the house lights flicked on. “Who would like to 
volunteer? Who would like to be shot and walk away smiling?” 

Everyone hooted and raised his hands. 

But KoKo stood and approached the stage. 



The club instantly filled with whispers. “KoKo!” “Isn’t that KoKo?” “Quel 
hunkola.” “Wow, it’s KoKo!” 

The three Japanese men at the next table frowned and muttered and prodded 
one another. 

Quint, frowning, stepped out from behind the bar, leaving the microphone 
rolling on the Formica. 

Gemma abandoned the Legionnaires and crossed slowly to our empty table. 

KoKo bounced confidently up the steps to the stage and came to Madison. 
“Sir,” Madison said, “I am honored by your faith in me.” They shook hands. 

KoKo went to the ragged target and gave a low whistle. The audience politely 
chuckled at his sang-froid. He posed himself before the target; thought a 
moment; unbuttoned the sateen houndstooth jacket and adjusted it to perfect its 
line. He looked too much like a GQ model. 

“Are you at peace? Madison said. 

“Couldn’t be better, KoKo replied. 

“And you commend yourself to the powers of this place, and to me, who 
wield those powers?” 

“Sure, why not?” 

The audience pattered applause. 

“May 1 have silence please?” Madison said. The audience fell instantly quiet. 
“And this is done by your will?” Madison said, his tone that of a catechist. 

KoKo dropped his smile and looked at me solemnly. “It is.” 

“And you have said, This will be.” 

“I have.” 

“And you accept what will happen.” 

“I do.” 

Madison sighed and stepped away. “You may fire when ready.” 

“Gridley,” KoKo added with a mischievous grin. 

“Ha ha.” I clenched my teeth and raised the gun. I lowered the gun. “You sure 
this is going to work?” 

Madison nodded. 

I raised the gun again. I was covered with a chilling, oily sweat. I lowered the 
gun. 

“The suspense is terrible,” KoKo said. “I hope it lasts.” 

“Please fire the gun,” Madison said. 

“Fire the gun,” KoKo prompted. 

I wiped my hands dry one at a time on my crumpled pinstripe slacks, passing 
the heavy gun between them as I did. ft got heavier each time. 

“Shoot him, please.” 



KoKo smiled. “Shoot me, please.” 

What a fantasy fulfillment. Sure, it’s a trick, but you can dream, can’t you? 
Blast that smart-aleck smile right off that perfect, Ford-model face. Make a fool 
of me, will ya? This’ll larn ya. 

“Why Bill, whatever is that odd smell?” 

“Gunpowder, Marcia. For some reason it just seems to linger, no matter how 
often 1 have this suit cleaned.” 

“Shoot me,” KoKo said. 

1 raised the gun. 

“Shoot me! ” 

“All right! ” 1 yelled, and jerked the trigger to. 

The blast rocked the walls, loosened my teeth, shook the earth. 

KoKo’s head opened up like a beautiful red rose and splattered itself all over 
the back of the stage. His body remained upright for a very long moment. It 
looked forlorn without its head for company. Then it crumpled forward with a 
sound I wish I could forget into an untidy heap. 

The gun tumbled from my hand. 

It seemed forever before somebody screamed. 
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For a long while no one moved. 

Then Quint’s voice blared over the speakers. “There is no cause for panic! 
Please remain calm! There is no cause for panic!” 

Instantly everyone panicked. Most bolted to their feet and rushed for the door. 
There were crashes as tables toppled, bottles smashed, chairs were pitched. I 
heard shrieks and moans as people were trampled. The teenage boy who was 
chained over the arch bucked against his restraints and hollered, “Get me down! 
Get me down now!” The musicians tucked away their instruments and filed 
calmly through a door beside the stage. Quint scuttled back behind the bar and 
disappeared down his trapdoor. 

More than a dozen members of the audience, all of them dressed in fashion 
remainders from the Sixties, stayed frozen in their seats: hippie jury. Then 
slowly, as one, they rose to their feet. “Ko Ko! Ko Ko! Ko Ko! ” they chanted. 
Their faces twisted into Japanese-demon masks. “Ko Ko! Ko Ko! Ko Ko! Ko Ko! ” 
They took a step forward. 

Gemma leaped onto the stage and skidded up beside me. “Come on!” 

“Huh?” 

She grabbed the Magnum off the stage floor and trained it on the advancing 
hippies. The hippies took another step forward, “Ko Ko! Ko Ko! Ko Ko! ” Two of 
them sobbed, but their faces were not sad. 

“Move!” Gemma commanded. 

“What? Why? Where?” 

“Jesus! Will you just go?” 

“Ko Ko! Ko Ko! ” 

The gun was obviously not doing much good, the hippies were nearing the 
stage. 

“Move move move!” Gemma yelled. “These bozos are ready to rip your 
lungs out and use ’em for loofahs. There’s a door behind that curtain, use it! ” 

The hippies were at the edge of the stage. Their eyes were like little red light 
bulbs, and it suddenly struck me that it was probably a good idea to get out of 
there. I stumbled to the side curtain, whipped it away, got tangled, got loose, 
found the door and opened it. Gemma, covering my rear, shoved me through, 
“Oof,” and slammed it shut behind us. 

We were in a dark, narrow, mazy corridor. “This way,” Gemma ordered. 



“Hey,” I panted, “wait up! Don’t you think I ought to stick around a while? I 
mean, I just kuh— kuh— kuh—” It wouldn’t come out. 

“Forget him, he’s history.” 

“Now hold it.” I stopped dead and planted myself, breathless, against the 
damp stone wall. “1 don’t think I’d better go anywhere until we get this cleared 
up.” 

Gemma whirled on me furiously. “Listen,” she growled, “you want to live?” 

“I want to know what the hell is going on. I just kuh— kuh— And then 
suddenly there’s a bunch of people coming at me like George Romero zombies, 
and you’ve got the gun, playing L.A. Law with my life. On top of that, I am 
running away from what was obviously an accidental mur— mur— accident. 

But anyway, I could get in a lot of trouble for just taking off. Now, 1 don’t know 
about you, but I think I’ve got a right to know what’s going on.” 

Gemma scowled. “What do you expect, with the kind of company you keep?” 

“Huh?” 

A noise sounded back the way we’d come, a noise like the rabble storming 
the Bastille. 

“1 am trying to save your life! Now will you come on?” 

“But—” 

Gemma thrust her nose up to mine. “Listen, kid, you just offed their god, get 
it? And they don’t sound like the forgiving kind.” 

“Ko Ko! Ko Ko! Ko Ko! Ko Ko! ” 

“What the hell—?” 

“Now, besides the fact that I am saving your life and you owe me one, it just 
so happens that I have a stake in this too. I’m a private investigator, and I’ve got 
a client who hired me to find out everything there is to know about your pretty 
Asian buddy-boy. I was supposed to get these two together for a private 
interview, but your cute little stunt just nixed that concept, so I’m going to take 
you to meet the boss yourself. I know he’s going to have more than a couple of 
questions about this whole fishy set-up.” She paused for breath. “Got the picture 
now? Everything clear?” 

The world went whirly. “I am extremely confused.” 

“My heart bleeds. Now come on, I’ve got a job to do, and I aim to earn my 
fee.” 

She shoved me down the hall. 

“Look,” I said. I tripped on a crack in the floor. She pulled me up. She was 
very strong. “Look. I don’t know anything about KoKo. I just met the guy a 
couple of hours ago.” 

“Tell it to the marines.” 





“It’s the truth! I was wandering around the East Side, having a slight crisis— 

A crash and a roar. 

Gemma slapped my ass, hard. 

“You want to talk crisis? They got through! Move your butt!” 

“Holy shit, they sound like lions!” 

“Go!” 

It was not a moment for civilized debate. I ran. 1 sloshed through puddles of 
something, banged my head on a low pipe, snagged my poor pinstripe on a row 
of exposed nails; but 1 didn’t slow down. The wild roar behind kept me growing. 
Did the Phantom of the Opera feel like this trying to escape the enraged Paris 
mob? Up the hall, around a dead furnace, along a board ramp to a crumbly set of 
concrete steps that only led to another dank hallway. 

“Where are we going?” I panted. 

“Out!” Gemma answered. 

The rumble of pursuing maniacs grew faint, and 1 began to breathe more 
easily. 1 couldn’t see a thing, but Gemma pushed past me and kicked open a 
door, and there we were, outside again on Pitt Street, about five doors down 
from the cabaret. 

It was pouring rain now. There was a jumble of police cars and ambulances a- 
sparkle with red and blue and yellow lights outside the club, and around them a 
massive mob stood jabbering, questioning, giggling, gesturing, yawning, 
oblivious to the wet. 1 recognized our pleasant waitress and the naked teenage 
boy, now with his chains modestly draped over his groin. Silence fell over the 
crowd briefly as four white-suited men carried a stretcher covered with a stained 
sheet to the ambulance. My stomach started an energetic tap dance. The crowd 
pressed tightly about the ambulance doors. 

“Rubber-neckers. Scum of the earth,” Gemma said with grand disgust. “Come 
on. We have places to go, things to do, people to see.” 

Someone touched my shoulder. “Excuse me please?” 

1 emitted a single high-pitched shriek and promptly collapsed to the sidewalk. 
Gemma jerked the gun up. 

The three Japanese men in Hawaiian shirts who had bought us drinks blocked 
our way with polite smiles. One of them bobbed his head in a discreet bow. 

“We would like to speak to the young gentleman a moment. If you would be 
so kind.” 

My brain lit up TILT and I moaned, “What now?” 

“Please pardon my inexcusable rudeness. Allow me to present myself. I am 
Fernand Goshima. These are my associates, Yukio Yoshida and Hodaka Ota.” 

“Nice to meet you,” I said involuntarily. “Bill—” 



“Shut up!” Gemma said, and punched me. She shoved the Magnum in their 
direction. “What the hell are you after, Tojo?” 

Goshima winced at her insult. “1 am sorry, I was not clear, my name is 
Goshima. We would like something that is in the young gentleman’s pocket.” 

My hand shot to my front jacket pocket and I felt a small lump there that was 
not my pounding heart. 

Gemma’s eyes lit up. She smiled a tight smile and shook her head. “You saw 
something 1 didn’t.” 

“Give it to us.” 

“No way, Hirohito. 1 got dibs.” 

“Goshima. My name is Goshima. If you would accompany us to our car?” he 
said so politely. 

Gemma poked the gun at him, annoyed. “And I say Back Off! Unless you 
think death would be a smart career move.” 

The two other Japanese instantly produced very large guns and covered 
Gemma. 

“You can only shoot one of us before we have taken you,” Goshima said. “I 
think you will agree it is in your best interests to accompany us quietly.” 

Gemma faltered. She looked at the two large guns held in steady hands, 
cursed, and lowered the Magnum. 

One of the Japanese chuckled and produced two sets of handcuffs. Goshima 
wagged an admonishing finger. “I do not think restraint will be necessary.” The 
man with the handcuffs looked disappointed and put them back in his pocket. 
The leader turned to us. “If you will please to follow me?” 

The two armed men flanked us. 

Suddenly a heart-freezing cry pierced our ears. 

“Ban-zai! ” 

Something big and heavy smashed into fragments at my feet. I slapped my 
dripping hair out of my eyes, jerked my head up, and saw long hair and a beard 
glare at me from the rooftop overhead. A hand flashed a peace sign. 

“ Ban-zai! ” 

A flowerpot whistled down and crashed at my feet. I heard someone above 
hiss, “Shit. Missed.” 

Cries rose from the surrounding windows, “ Ban-zai! Ban-zai! ” Pitt Street 
sounded like the soundtrack of Shogun Assassin. The Japanese covered their 
heads and shouted at one another. 

“ Ban-zai! ” 

A blender whizzed by me and changed direction off a Japanese forehead. Ota 
dropped his gun and collapsed to the pavement. 



Something hit me in the back. Not a kitchen appliance—Gemma. 

“Don’t just stand there, move your ass!” 

I galloped down Pitt Street like a Derby winner. 1 had never run in my Pradas 
before, those shoes aren’t made for fast movement and they don’t grip well on 
wet pavement, but 1 damned the blisters to come and made time. How Gemma 
kept up with me in her high heels I don’t know, but when 1 rounded the corner 
onto Delaney Street she was right there at my side. 

A Volkswagen van careened around the corner and shot directly at us. 

Gemma kicked me into a semi-convenient doorway. The van rocketed past. 

“ What the hell is going on! ” 

“KoKo’s followers,” Gemma explained. “They’re trying to avenge his 
murder. Look out!” 

The van had squealed to a halt in a spray of water and was speeding at us 
again in reverse. We ran out of the doorway and across the street behind a 
dumpster. 

“His what?” 1 hissed. “Who the fuck is he, Jim Jones?” 

“Close. He’s a cult, and those potheads won’t rest till you’re hamburger.” 

Gemma bounded to her feet, grabbed a trash can, spun and pitched it straight 
at the approaching van. The can smashed through the windshield, the van 
careened out of control and slammed into the steel guard-gate of a bodega. 

“God!” 

“Come on.” 

“You maybe killed that guy!” 

“Come on!” 

“1 can’t,” I whimpered. 

“Get your butt in gear!” 

“No, 1 can’t.” 1 slumped against the bricks and sobbed. “I just can’t. This is 
too weird. 1 can’t accept this. This isn’t my life, this is too bizarre.” 

“All right then, we’ll talk.” 

1 looked at her, mildly surprised. 

“I’ll start.” She smiled. “What have you got in your pocket?” 

My hand shot up to the lump involuntarily. “Nothing.” I smiled. 

“Oh, come on.” She reached for me. 

1 backed up. “No!” 1 didn’t even know what was in my pocket, but 1 had an 
urge to guard it with my life. 

“Feeling spunky?” She smiled. “You seem to forget, / have the gun.” She 
planted the barrel of the Magnum on my nose, just to see my eyes cross. 

A black Honda screed into view. By the dim streetlights we could see three 
Asian faces within. 



“Christ!” She slapped the wall in an ecstasy of frustration. “What are you, 
some kind of trouble magnet?” 

“Don’t ask me, I’m busy losing what’s left of my mind.” 

“Duck!” 

We darted behind the dumpster and held our breaths. 

The Honda buzzed past us. We breathed again. The Honda stopped, shifted, 
backed up. 

“Damn! Up!” 

“What’s the matter,” 1 snarled, “out of trash cans?” 

“Up!” 

1 sighed and stood. Gemma raced off down the street. The Honda skidded 
away after her. In a moment I was alone on the street. 

I like to think I’m not a complete idiot, but it did take me a few seconds to 
comprehend the full implications. As long as you’re running for your life, why 
not avoid all the lunatics? 

Somewhere down the street I heard Gemma exclaim, “Hey!” 

A squeal of brakes. 

I ran. 

In five minutes I was hopelessly lost in the noisy, twisted, twining alleys of 
Chinatown. Gift shops, notions stores, laundries, import stores, dead barbecued 
ducks hanging in butcher-shop windows: an Oriental wonderland all around me, 
and not one apparent way out. In my state of advanced paranoia this was not a 
happy place to be. I was trapped in a parti-colored, kaleidoscopic nightmare— 
everywhere I turned were black Hondas, Hawaiian shirts, inscrutable Asian 
faces. I must admit that images of Fu Manchu and Mr. Moto danced an 
incongruous pas de deux through my addled brain; it’s surprising how easily and 
secretly we are trained to think. Windows were plastered with yellowed pages of 
pornography in alphabets I could not read. Men in stained undershirts sat on 
doorsteps and folding chairs and glared at me as I stumbled by. Cats slipped 
around my ankles to trip me. A gang of Vietnamese motorcycle punks with gold 
mohawks jeered and snapped burning cigarette butts at my suit when, desperate, 
I pleaded for directions to the nearest subway. 

I ran into the middle of a street and prayed for a cab. One appeared. This is 
unheard of in Manhattan. I vowed to return to church at the first opportunity. I 
waved my hand frantically; the cab sped past me in a wild splash of filthy water. 
The next cabbie had the courtesy to light his Off Duty sign before dousing my 
flailing form. The third didn’t even bother to veer around me—I had to throw 
myself at the sidewalk to escape death and drowning. 



Exhausted, despairing, I sank against a street sign that read “Jefferson” and 
tried to collect my scattered wits. But there is no rest for the bewildered. Hearing 
a strange sound like radio static, 1 glanced up apathetically and saw a mob of 
skinny, long-haired men and women in bell-bottomed hiphuggers. All of them 
carried walkie-talkies, and they were proceeding systematically up the street 
towards me. 

1 almost vomited, as much from disgust at their outfits as from my impending 
doom. I cast about wildly for some means of escape. 

Across the street a neon sign blinked blue and pink through the downpour— 
SPIRITUAL ADVISOR MRS. HELEN READINGS. 

I hurried across the street and bumbled through the glass door. 

Abell tinkled as I entered. I choked and grabbed the thing to shut it up. Then 
I fell against the door and took a look at where I was. 

It was a small, dusty place, dimly lit, hung with silk scarves and Indian 
shawls. The deafening hubbub of the street was muffled and distant, and the only 
certain sound was the jingle of canned laughter from a television in a back room. 
There were plants everywhere, fleshy orchids, grasping philodendrons, 
monstrous palms and spider plants and ferns and jasmines. The atmosphere was 
humid, stifling. A pall of smoke clung to the ceiling, a smoggy mix of cigarette 
fumes and stale incense. 

A voice called out, “Hello, have a seat, I’ll be right with you.” 

There was a small round table and two metal chairs—lawn furniture—in one 
corner. Large cardboard boxes were stacked on the chairs. 

“Go ahead, move the boxes. I’ll only be a minute.” 

I lifted the boxes off one chair and sat. Something purred. I looked up: there 
was a large yellow cat perched in a hanging Swedish ivy. 

“Here we are.” 

A small woman with black hair entered from a doorway hidden behind an 
orange tree, cup of tea in one hand, pack of Virginia Slims in the other. She was 
wearing tight striped jeans and a tank top. She might have been thirty or fifty 
years old; with all that eye makeup, who could tell? She had a pentagram earring 
in one ear, three large silver crosses strung around her neck, and a rosary for a 
belt. Obviously a woman who took no chances. 

She slapped the cigarettes on the table, stuck a lit Slim in her mouth, squinted, 
and bumped the boxes off the second chair. “Blessed rose petals,” she explained. 
“Sanctified by the Holy Virgin herself. You know, she makes scheduled 
appearances at this brownstone out in Queens. It’s a sight, I’ll tell you. Only a 
buck a piece, you want one?” 

I blinked and shook my head. “No, thank you.” 



“Reconsider, it’s a real bargain. It’s a miracle, but then, what isn’t? So, you 
want a reading? It’s pretty late, I’ll have to charge you a little extra.” 

Long-haired heads bobbed outside the neon-lit window. I swallowed. “No 
problem.” 

“Good. Well, let’s get comfortable. Why don’t you take off that tie, slip your 
shoes off? Would you like some tea?” 

I mumbled “No” and stuffed my Givenchy necktie into a pocket. 

Mrs. Helen sipped her tea comfortably and leaned back. “Tell me something 
about yourself. What’s your name? What do you do for a living?” 

I snorted. “Don’t you know?” 

Her face went sour. “Of course,” she sneered. “I was only making 
conversation. But you don’t have time for that, do you, Bill? People are trying to 
kill you.” 

I gawked. 

“Well, let’s prepare ourselves, then we can consult Tarot and Crystal.” 

For a moment I thought she was referring to the two cats sniffing my feet. 

She stood. “Do you mind incense? Music? Well, it’s not important, I’m the 
one who needs to get in the mood. You certainly aren’t going to be very receptive 
tonight.” 

She reached behind her and flicked on an ancient hi-fi. New Age music 
drifted dreamily from speakers hidden in corners behind cacti. Mrs. Helen struck 
a match and boogied about the room, lighting incense punks stuck in various odd 
places. She sat down again, hugged a cat, closed her eyes, and stretched her arms 
high above her head. Her elbows popped. 

“Ah. Okay. We’ll start with some deep breathing, you could use it. Breathe 
deep, forcing God’s air into the very bottoms of your lungs, all the way down. 

As we inhale, let’s feel the cosmic power surge into our bodies; as we exhale, 
feel the impurities of tension, hate, and fear being expelled, hurled back into the 
Divine Compost Heap for recycling. And for God’s sake, try to relax, okay? Try 
to get something for your twenty bucks. 

“Ready? Okay, inhale. Exhale. Inhale—deeply, Bill. Let me see your gut puff 
out. That’s good. Exhale. Inhale. Exhale. Spit out the grime from your mind, 

Bill! Inhale! Here comes the power! Exhale! There goes the crap!” 

I felt dizzy. 

“Do you feel it?” Mrs. Helen sang. “Feel that marvelous energy coursing 
through your flesh? That’s the Electricity of the Universe, Bill! We’re hooked 
into the Cosmic Generator, it’s really working us over, Bill!” 

“I think I’m hyperventilating.” 



“Cough up those negatives! Give yourself up to the Power! Yes! Inhale! 
Exhale! Inhale! Exhale! I can see that black stream of wrongheadedness pouring 
out your nostrils, Bill! Inhale! Exhale! Yes! Yes!” 

My fingers were tingling. 

“Okay,” she said quietly. “Boy, Bill, you are really messed up. Your aura is 
muddy brown, with a definite red edge to it. I think we ought to work on a little 
color therapy before we go on. You have to be in the right frame of mind to talk 
to God, you know, She doesn’t get off on muddy brains. Close your eyes, Bill. 

Sit back, and just let yourself flow on my words.” 

Having fully accepted my role in life as a human pinball, I closed my eyes. 

Mrs. Helen spoke, quietly, distinctly, her voice like a velvet pillow. “Over 
your head a door is opening to reveal a brilliant white light, as if someone is 
raising the hatch of a Steven Spielberg spaceship. This light radiates grace, and 
beauty, and all-consuming love. It flows down from the hatch and touches the 
top of your head—feel the top of your head tingle at the light’s touch. Feel it? 
Now it flows down farther, to your forehead. Feel your forehead tingle ...” 

Her soothing voice droned on and on as I slipped into a gentle trance— 
something I was determined not to become accustomed to. 

“... and the light washes over you, covering you inch by inch, illuminating 
you, illuminating your spirit, burning away your frustration, your fear, your 
anxiety, your despair ...” 

And yes, I saw that brilliant light shine down upon me, sweep through me, 
until I pictured myself blazing like a great torch. I felt myself relax, grow calm, 
cool, capable once more as the cosmic light blasted away the black plaque of my 
tension and terror like the cartoon enzymes in an Oxydol commercial. My 
shoulders sagged in utter relief, my hands hung heavy at my sides, my feet 
slipped and slid under the table. 

“... and so you are wrapped in a glittering white cocoon built of the Energy of 
the Eternal. In this cocoon no harm can reach you. All negative forces are left 
powerless outside it. You are completely protected by God’s own Power, Her 
Light, Her wonderful Love.” 

A moment of silence. 

Mrs. Helen said softly, “And here we are.” 

I opened my eyes, more than slightly dazed. 

“Very good!” Mrs. Helen said. She gave me a round of applause. “All right! 
You really got into that, I could tell. Whoo! I love it when these things work. 
Well! Okay!” She got up and did a brief boogie of joy. “Yes! This is what it’s all 
about! Okay! Okay,” she panted, “I think it’s time to talk to Tarot, what do you 
say?” 



She grabbed a black silk scarf from the wall and spread it over the table. She 
went to the window and took a grimy deck of worn cards off the sill, sat down 
again, shuffled the cards with the skill of a veteran gambler. “This is going to be 
fun, Bill. 1 can tell you’re going to have a very complex spread. Mysteries buzz 
around you like gnats on a sunny day. Cut the deck, please. Left hand.” 

1 cut the deck with my left hand. 

She picked up the deck, clutched it to her bosom, closed her eyes, breathed 
deep, and muttered something like a prayer. Then she opened her eyes, grinned 
at me, and said, “Now, let’s get to work.” 

Quickly, deftly, she dealt out the cards, the first two crossing one another, the 
next four around them in a circle, and four more in a vertical column to one side. 
“This is the Cross and Staff,” she explained. “The Cross focuses, the Staff 
supports and points toward fulfillment.” 

She studied the spread a long moment. One of the cats leaped into my lap and 
settled down, purring, for a nap. I don’t much like cats. 

At last Mrs. Helen sat back and whistled, long and low. 

“What? I asked. “What?” 

She whistled again and shook her head. “Boy, Bill, have you gotten yourself 
into one fine mess.” 

All that black negativity slammed back into me, bursting through my white 
cocoon as easily as a car drives through a paper bag. 

“What a bunch of characters you hang around with. And this one!” She 
stabbed her finger down on the central cards. “The King of Swords reversed, a 
man full of plots and cunning. Crossed by the Chariot, which in this 
configuration can only mean decadent desires and a soul torn asunder. Oh, 1 
know that one well enough!” 

“Who?” 1 whispered. 

“You know as well as 1,” she growled. “I’ve fought this one for three months, 
with my prayers and my guides. I’ve battled with him for the souls of the people 
of this city, and with each soul I’ve won away from him, I’ve seen him die a 
little! Oh, you know him as well as I do, Bill!” 

“KoKo?” I said. 

She nodded, lips tight, eyes vicious. “That’s one of his names. They call him 
KoKo, Koichi, Kuros ... a thousand, thousand names! But his real name is Satan 
Junior!” 

I stared. “What?” 

“That’s right, that’s right! He’s the Devil’s spawn! He’s drawn in hundreds of 
lost souls to his worship. He told them he was a man from another world, that he 



came from another planet in a spaceship. Well, the symbology’s obvious, a child 
could see it. Look! Look here!” 

She pointed at the bottom card of the cross. I’ve never been interested in 
Tarot or any of that occult stuff, but she had my undivided attention. 

“The Hanged Man. You were in a state of indecision, lost, you surrendered 
yourself to whatever force could take you. And he,” she slapped the King of 
Swords, “was there! And here. The Queen of Swords—the mourning that drove 
you to give yourself over to him. And here! The Hierophant! The role he hopes 
to assume when he has conquered our souls. And here! The Ten of Swords— 
swords, swords, swords!—the ruin of plans and projects—his dismay when you 
destroyed his hopes and killed him!” 

1 gasped. “You know—?” 

“If I didn’t know ... if 1 thought you were one of his ...” 

I gulped. 

“But now look at the Staff.” 

I leaned close. 

“The Two of Cups—conjunction of the masculine and feminine that 
symbolizes both the beginning of love and the achievement of perfect harmony. 
Above that, the Eight of Wands—rapid movement, flight, pursuit, reckless 
danger with a good chance of success. Above that, the Tower—a fall from pride, 
the destruction of selfish ambition.” She chuckled. “I love that card. And at last, 
the fulfillment of the spread—the Fool.” She grinned at me. 

I frowned. “But what does it all mean?” 

“If you get through, Bill,” she mused. “If you can make it through this night 

“What? What?” 

She raised her hand for silence. Slowly she picked up the deck of cards and 
dealt out four more at the bottom of the Cross. 

Instantly her expression changed; became troubled, puzzled. 

“Ace of Cups?” she muttered. “The Wheel of Fortune? Seven of Cups ... 
illusion, deception ... and Judgment? Judgment!” 

“What?” I whispered. 

Someone banged at the door. 

I jumped to my feet. A cat yowled and disappeared into the greenery. The 
table rocked and fell, cards scattered across the floor in a meaningless jumble. 

Mrs. Helen went quickly to the door and peeked through the curtain. 

“Bill,” she said without turning, “I think you’d better go now. There are 
people outside, and I don’t think they’re looking to get their palms read. There’s 
a back door, just go down that hall all the way, then go through the courtyard to 



the green door. Hurry now! Don’t forget your shoes, and don’t forget to leave me 
a twenty for the reading.” 

1 scrabbled for my wallet, fished out a twenty, tossed it among the cards, 
grabbed up my shoes, and dashed down the hallway. 1 heard the bell tinkle as 
someone shook the door, and Mrs. Helen shouted after me, “Oh Bill, you’ve got 
a ways to go before you can sit down tonight! A long ways to go before this 
night’s done! Run, Bill! Run! And remember, Bill—it’s October, and it stays 
dark a long, long time!” 
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I ran. Through the courtyard, through the green door, into a pile of trash and 
recycling cans. I picked myself up, wiped slimy milk-slop out of my face, and 
ran. There should have been pounding suspense-movie music in the background, 
but there was only the usual din of New York at night. Anyway, 1 ran. Those 
Pradas were really getting broken in. 

Normal people don’t run in New York: criminals run, victims try to run, cops 
might break into a quick trot now and then; but people, plain, ordinary, 
unendangered people do not run, not unless they’re dressed in tight running 
shorts and wearing headphones. Such paraphernalia were foreign in this part of 
town, and 1 found that 1 was very conspicuous. Screams and jeers were fired at 
me, a gang of grade-school-age kids unaccountably awake at this late hour made 
a game of pursuing me. 1 don’t like being noticed, and now was no exception. 

But 1 saw the shadows hiding behind the streetlights, the neon signs, and 1 kept 
running. 

After I’d run about eight blocks, not quite knocking over half a dozen old 
ladies, punks, hookers, etc., 1 realized I was not being smart. Why was 1 
running? 1 shouldn’t just be running, 1 should be looking for a way to escape the 
situation entirely. There was a way, and it was as near as the next pay phone. 

1 stopped dead. My adolescent entourage groaned with collective 
disappointment and shuffled around aimlessly until they saw a hunchback to 
taunt. 

There are still 11,000 pay phones in Manhattan. Supposedly half of them 
work. 1 ran from corner to corner, grabbing receivers, listening hopelessly, until 1 
found one 1 knew was working because an addict was on it. 1 waited impatiently 
until he finished his long, slow plea to someone in an English 1 didn’t 
understand, then as he stumbled off 1 grabbed it, popped in my quarter and 
prepared to dial the police. 

But 1 hesitated. The police would probably be only too happy to have me 
report in like this after my precipitous departure from the scene of KoKo’s 
accidental murder. Accidental, but would they believe that? 1 had run away, and 
according to every thriller I’d seen or read that made me guiltier than hell. It’s 
not pleasant to find yourself playing Cary Grant in an imitation Alfred Hitchcock 
movie. I weighed the trauma of being charged with murder (or at least 
manslaughter) against the vast relief of protection from the Three Japanese 



Stooges, a private detective who apparently got her license from the Raymond 
Chandler Hard-Boiled Institute, and hordes of religious hippie vigilantes. 

Relief won. 

1 dialed 911. 

Ring. Ring. Ring. Click. 

“This is a recording. All our dispatchers are busy. Please hold for the next 
available dispatcher. Please have your address, name, and crime ready for the 
dispatcher. Your call will be answered in the order in which it was received.” 

1 thanked God 1 was not being raped and hung up. 1 retrieved my quarter, 
plunked it in again, thought a moment, dialed. 

Ring. Ring. Click. 

“Bob! It’s Bill, 1—” 

“—and leave a message. Remember, wait for the beep. Bye.” Beep. 

1 hung up, fished out a fresh quarter, fumbled and dropped it, found it again as 
panicky frustration mounted me like a jockey, dropped it in the slot, dialed. 

Ring. Ring. Ring. Ring. Click. 

“Hayden!” 

“—not able to answer the phone—” 

That whining noise didn’t come from any recording—it came out of my 
swelling throat. The only proof 1 had that the world was not populated solely by 
voicemail was the immense number of humans trying to capture or kill me. 

1 dropped my last quarter in the phone and dialed Marcia’s number. 

Busy signal. 

1 cursed, hung up, got my quarter back. Waited a scant half-minute. Dialed 
again. 

Busy signal. 

Good God, who could she be talking to at two o’clock in the morning? 1 
dialed again. 

Busy signal. 

Then 1 remembered my frantic phone call to Marcia earlier on this doom¬ 
laden evening—a call made in a happier, simpler time. And 1 remembered my 
witty stunt with our phones. 1 howled. 

1 squealed and slammed down the phone. Where was Marcia, anyway? Why 
the hell wasn’t she home? Was she really working late, or was she exercising 
some hotel’s Magic Fingers with Vince? 

Intense paranoia of vast proportions seized me and shook me like a gambler 
rattling his dice. I looked around me at the restless humanity that swept through 
the scummy street in fathomless patterns. How many eyes in how many faces 



were watching me now? How many minds in how many heads were plotting, 
planning, gloating over mayhem to come? 

Desperately I plucked out my quarter and dumped it back into the phone. 

Ring. Ring. Ring. Click. 

“Mwo?” 

“Hillary!” 1 sobbed with relief at the sound of an unrecorded human voice. 
“Thank God! Hillary, it’s Bill!” 

A long silence. 

Then a very tight, “Oh? Yes?” 

“Yes! Bill! From the group?” 

“From the group? Why, I thought you said you could do without the group, 
Bill. That’s what you said. You said we no longer had anything to offer you, 
Bill.” 

“Hillary, this is—” 

“It’s ... two-fifteen in the morning,” she said, each word as closely clipped as 
a fancy shrub. 

“I’m sorry it’s so late. Hillary, I need help!” 

“Really? You need help? Why, Bill, I thought you were doing just fine on 
your own. I thought—” 

“No, Hillary!” 

“But now you need help. Well, what about me, Bill? What about me?” she 
raged. “I’m a human being too, you know! I have feelings just like anybody else. 
You couldn’t be bothered to remember that when I called, oh no, you had to 
show what a tough guy you are, how independent and well-adjusted you can be. 
Ha! But at two-fifteen in the goddamn morning it’s a different story, isn’t it, 
Mister!” 

“No, you don’t understand—” 

“Oh, I understand! I understand, all right! You’re just another cripple who 
tossed away his crutch before he could really walk. Well, this crutch is saying 
Too Bad, Bill! Picked up and tossed away, picked up and tossed away ... what 
do you think, I live to be abused? No sir! Huh-uh! Not by a long shot! This 
crutch is standing up on its foot and saying No More!” 

“Hillary 

“I was worried about you, Bill. That’s my job. I like to help people, it’s what I 
do with my life. But you turned your back on my help, Bill. I tried to help you, 
and you slapped my face. And then in the goddamn middle of the goddamn night 
you ring me up, ever so casual, ‘Hi, Hillary, got a minute?’ Well, I’m sorry, Bill. 
It just doesn’t work that way. At two-fifteen in the morning I just don’t have a 
whole lot of help to give! I don’t know, I guess when I’m blasted out of a sound 



sleep 1 just lose all my professional compassion. Funny, huh? I’m not a 
bottomless well, Bill! There’s only so much I can give!” 

“Hillary—” 

“Leave me alone, you pathetic closet-case!” 

“What?” I screamed. 

She burst into hysterical sobs. 

“I’m sorry! I’m sorry,” she wailed miserably. “I guess” snort “I guess you 
hurt me more deeply than I was willing to admit, even to myself.” Sniffle. “It’s 
something I have to work on, accepting how people sometimes ... sometimes 
grow away from you. I ... I’ve been hurt a couple of times, Bill.” 

I tapped the phone impatiently and wondered how long she would go on 
analyzing her own psyche. I didn’t have another quarter. 1 hoped she wouldn’t 
get into her toilet training. 

“I’m usually very private about my feelings. I repress things. I know I 
shouldn’t, but I do.” She chuckled sadly. “I suppose it all goes back to my toilet 
training.” 

God wasn’t giving me a whole lot tonight. 

“Listen, Hillary,” I said, quite calmly, quite gently, heroically restraining my 
hysteria. “Listen, I’m really sorry to bother you at this time of night, but I’m 
kind of in trouble. I don’t want to bore you with details, but I’ve gotten mixed up 
in something really hairy, and there are people trying to kill me and I’m trapped 
in goddamn Chinatown and I can’t get home! ” 

Another long silence. 

“Hillary!” 

“Oh, Bill,” she sighed. “Really. If you wanted to get my sympathy you didn’t 
need to come up with some wild story off a rerun of GS7.” 

“I am not making this up!” 

“If you scream in my ear one more time I am going to hang up.” 

“Don’t hang up! I’m sorry! Don’t hang up! I don’t have any more quarters! 
I’m sorry!” 

“Can the apologies, Bill. This exaggerated, melodramatic manner of dealing 
with your guilt has always been a problem for you—” 

“Hillary, I don’t want to explore my superego right now! I don’t have time to 
delve! I’m living in a very surface kind of way and all I want is to go on living, 
period!” 

“I don’t know why you insist on regressing to sarcasm whenever you’re the 
least bit tense—” 

“ Hillary ; I killed somebody tonight! ” 

Silence. 



Click. “Oh my god, my quarter’s up.” 

Hillary was suddenly all business. “Number.” 

“What?” 

“Give me your number.” 

1 read it off. 

“Hang up.” 

1 hung up. A long minute later it rang. 

“Hillary?” 

Hillary said, “Is this true?” 

The dikes burst, the waters exploded through, and I collapsed, choking, 
against the phone. 

After a minute Hillary said softly, “I’m here, Bill.” 

“Okay.” I fought for control. “Okay. Whew.” I took a deep breath and 
swallowed. “Okay. Okay.” 

“I’m listening, Bill. Tell me what happened.” 

“It was an accident,” I panted. “I didn’t do it on purpose, I swear. It was just 
some stupid nightclub magic act, but he’s dead, and I think he was into some real 
heavy shit because now there are all these people trying to kidnap me and kill 
me, and I need help!” 

I heard static, but it wasn’t from the pay phone. I spun around and saw, at the 
far corner, a trio of hippies, Peter, Paul, and Mary with walkie-talkies. They were 
led by a very thin black woman with a very large afro. They were moving slowly 
up the street in my direction, peering closely into every shadowed doorway and 
dusty shop window. 

“Hillary!” 

“I’m here, Bill, I’m here. What do you want me to do?” 

“I don’t know!” 

“Can’t you find a cab?” 

“It’s raining.” 

“Oh. Isn’t there a subway near?” 

“They’re watching the subways. I can’t go two blocks without one of them 
spotting me! I’m the only man south of 14th Street wearing a pinstripe suit—I 
might as well be wearing a neon sign that says KILL ME in purple letters! ” An 
idea. “That’s it! I need clothes!” 

“Clothes?” 

“Jeans, shorts, a coat, anything so I can get out of this suit!” 

“I’m sorry, Bill, but I don’t think you’d fit into my pedal pushers.” 

“For God’s sake, Hillary, don’t you have anything?” 



I looked behind me. Peter, Paul, and Mary had grabbed a guy who was about 
my size, with hair the same color and length as mine. They threw him up against 
a wall, his umbrella blew away, the skinny afro was poking at him with a sharp 
finger. 

“Hillary!” 

“All right, all right. I’ll find something.” 

“And a hat! Bring a hat!” 

“Whatever.” She sighed. “Where should I meet you?” 

I tried to remember the Street guide to Manhattan tacked over the coffee 
machine at work. “Not here, I have to get away from here. The corner of Hester 
and Essex. Okay? Do you know where it is?” 

The hippies released the man. The skinny afro slapped his butt for good 
measure and he stumbled away. They turned back in my direction. 

“It’s by a park!” 

“I’ll find it.” I heard a Bic lighter click. “Give me a half hour.” 

“If I’m still alive you can have all the time you want. I’ll even come back to 
therapy.” 

“That is a very tacky remark, Bill. I’m a professional. I don’t accept bribes. I 
will only expect you to reimburse me for carfare.” 

“Hillary, I have to run away now. Hillary?” 

“Yes?” 

“Don’t be late. Hillary?” 

“What!” 

“Thank you.” 

Silence. 

I hung up. 

The three Manson-mopped assassins and their afroed captain were only a few 
doors away now. I ducked around the payphone and slipped away with what I 
hoped was vast cunning. Once around the corner and out of sight, I breathed 
easier. Now all I had to do was get to Seward Park and survive the next thirty 
minutes. That’s all. If Xenophon could do it, why not me? 

The rain slowed to an annoying dribble. At the end of the street I saw a black 
Honda go by at cruising speed, and in it something suspiciously like a Hawaiian 
shirt. 

I stumbled and ran. 

When I was a child I did not like the night. Night was when Dad came home 
and sat in judgment on my sins. Night was when strange men in suits from Dad’s 
office ate supper with us and I had to wear a necktie. When night came I had to 
stop watching television (and the best shows always came on after my bedtime 



—only twice did I get to watch Knight Rider), then it was time to take a bath, 
climb the stairs to my lonely bedroom at the back of the house, far from all 
human society, and turn off the lights. My bedroom was equipped with the usual 
closet monster, ghostly, Disneyesque tree shadows, faces at the window; but the 
worst bogey was Under-The-Bed. 1 don’t know what Under-The-Bed looked 
like, exactly—it was too horrible to imagine. All 1 knew was that it had huge, 
cold, long-clawed hands to grab any part of me that hung over the edge of my 
bed. For a year I woke up four and five times every night in cold terror that 1 
might have strayed to the edge of the bed in my sleep. 

Then 1 got older and went to college, and night became a time to party, get 
drunk, dance, get laid. 1 liked the night; it’s what we all waited for so 
impatiently; but a secret corner of my mind still warned me not to sleep too near 
the edge of the mattress or something hairy and hungry would dart out a grizzled 
paw to haul me under. 1 exorcised Under-The-Bed as often as 1 could by bedding 
lithe co-eds, or not-so-lithe ones if the lithe said no. And gradually I forgot about 
Under-The-Bed. In a friend’s apartment, the back seats of several used cars, on a 
blanket by a poetic river bank ... the night developed a certain charm. 

But now 1 was an adult. Responsible, grown up. No night-lights now, no 
Daddy to loan me money when the bills came in faster and bigger than 1 
expected, and, in this era of sexual rigor mortis, certainly no parade of female 
security pillows. There was Marcia, of course—a bit angular, perhaps, and 
determined, and busy, and not often there. Well then, there wasn’t Marcia. No. 1 
was an adult; responsible, and alone. 

And then, there on that dark and grimy street on the Lower East Side, in the 
middle of a dread Manhattan night; then 1 suddenly realized that Under-The-Bed 
had never gone away at all. It was clever, and more patient than I’d given it 
credit for, and it had waited all this time for me; waited until I was alone, and 
lost, and desperate; waited until the night was so dark that I couldn’t believe the 
sun would ever rise again. And now it leaped out of that dark, low corner of my 
mind where it had lain bored to tears all this time, strong, ravenous, eager to take 
me and chew me up and spit out the pulp. 

So I panicked, and I ran, and the night was an endless black Mobius strip that 
turned belly-up and inside-out just when you thought you’d reached its end. I 
ran, and vowed never again to stay outdoors past sunset. I would be a sort of 
vampire in reverse, shunning the corrosive night, tanned but antisocial. 

When I paused in my headlong flight to catch my breath, I found myself on 
Canal Street. Just for kicks I wandered over to Broadway to check the subways: 
five long-haired watchers with leather bands tight around thick biceps guarded 
each of the entrances. Up to Grand Street: only two there; it was, after all, not a 



pretty station. I moved back to Canal and followed it to Seward Park. I said to 
myself, “Just keep it going a little while longer. You’re almost there, Billy boy, 
almost there. Hillary will come, you know she will, and she’ll bring new clothes, 
get you a cab, get you home, get you out of this. Just a few more minutes, Billy, 
keep it going, keep it going.” 

Then 1 got to the park, and there before me were the Three Japanese Stooges, 
excitedly interrogating a row of hookers, hooking their interest with a steady 
flow of ten-dollar bills. One of the three now had a wide white bandage wrapped 
around his head. 

1 fell back into shadow. What were these guys, psychic? Oriental Uri Gellers? 
Why did they always pop up just where 1 stumbled? My karma must be really 
screwed to be knotted in so tightly with these guys. 

Well, if you’re stuck with the night, dive in. 

1 took off my soaked pinstripe jacket and turned it inside-out. Now 1 had a 
stained grey satin sport coat with trendy pinstripe trim. Tres new wave. 1 turned 
up my collar and combed my Pee-wee Herman hair in a V as far down over my 
forehead as 1 could get it. I ducked into an all-night Rite-Aid and bought a pair 
of Ray Charles sunglasses. Ultra cool. In the mirror on the sunglasses rack I 
checked myself out: I looked like a very hip Fifties-science-fiction-movie alien. 

It wouldn’t be easy, wearing sunglasses at night, but that was something I was 
just going to have to learn to live with. 

I checked my watch. Only fifteen minutes had passed since I’d talked to 
Hillary. 

Fifteen minutes. Fifteen bloody minutes. How could I have walked all that 
way in only fifteen minutes? Under-The-Bed had plunged its greedy claws into 
Time and was not letting go. 

If the night dragged like this, how would I ever survive until Hillary made her 
slow way down into the bowels of Alphaville? If she came. 7/" she didn’t get 
scared or disgusted or bored or decide it was simply too much trouble, that I was 
probably making up the whole thing anyway as a pathetic cry for attention. 7/" she 
did try to come and made it without getting lost, mugged, murdered, or arrested 
for soliciting. 

Too many ifs for my peace of mind, and dozens more crowded up, eager for 
consideration. This wasn’t how my life was supposed to go, I yelled at the empty 
blackness where the stars should be. Get back! Leave me alone! 

And always, in the back of my mind, where I’d shoved it, tamped it down, 
was the knowledge that I had killed someone. I had killed someone. 

Accidentally, but he was dead. His body sprawled akimbo like a stringless 



puppet. His eyes, eyes I’d looked into, eyes I’d seen to the depths of, flat and 
blank. His face mined. Dead. 

Tamp it down, cram it down. You’ve got steps to take, Billy boy. 

I returned to the park. The Japanese were gone. I forced my way through lines 
of pushers and hookers and took up what I hoped was a discreet position behind 
a weary tree. The pushers probably assumed I was a child molester, and the 
hookers probably assumed I was gay, because everybody left me alone except 
the kids and hustlers. Glances askance, hands to crotches, hands to breasts, 
smiles, sneers. Oy. When 1 checked my Rolex again I noticed two professional 
men eyeing it with interest, so I nonchalantly changed trees. 

I leaned back against my tree and planned the rest of my uncertain life. Mail¬ 
order clothes, grocery deliveries and take-out food {not sushi), an at-home job 
consulting or stuffing envelopes ... if I handled it right I’d never have to set foot 
outside my apartment again. 

But is one ever really safe in New York, even in his own home? You don’t go 
to New York to be safe, damn it. That’s like going to Calcutta to get away from 
crowds. What about that story in the paper about the two guys who broke into a 
SoHo loft by swinging through the window on ropes like urban Tarzans? They 
held the owners captive for three hours while they moved out all their 
possessions and sifted through the CDs and DVDs. And the D’Agostino’s 
delivery boy who was held captive by a reclusive old lady? Besides, in New 
York apartments the walls seem to close in after only an hour or two—how could 
I last thirty or forty years? 

Well, maybe I should just get out of the city entirely. Sell everything and 
move to Maine. There may be lots of hippie leftovers in America’s Vacationland, 
but there probably weren’t that many worshipped Asian male models. I could 
adjust to rural life; after all, I had been a boy scout, at my father’s stern 
command. Not much fun, but I’d learned how to build a fire and escape getting 
pantsed (hint: pants somebody else). A quiet cabin in the woods with a 
picturesque pump in the front yard and a two-holer in the back. Ah. 

Think again: Could I adjust to a life of flannel shirts, unzooed moose, 
domestic beer, raving tourists in the summer, twelve-foot snowdrifts in the 
winter? Maine is, after all, Stephen King country—could anyone write stories 
like that if his social milieu were at all normal? 

Is sanity a decent price to pay for mere safety and absence of terminal 
weirdness? 

I heard a commotion on the street and idly turned to look; force of habit. A 
short woman in a pair of torn coveralls was vainly tugging at the leash of her 
monstrous pit bull, which was lunging with rabid fervor at an equally huge black 



man. The dog roared like a lion. The black man stood his ground and cursed the 
woman for daring to own such a beast. A small crowd had gathered, cheering on 
the woman, the man, and the dog indiscriminately. 

Suddenly the dog gave a terrific heave, pulled free of its mistress, and threw 
itself on the man. The man staggered back, but only for an instant. Before the 
dog could sink in its teeth and lock its jaws, the man had caught hold of its rear 
legs. He swung it up off the street and whirled it over his head. The World 
Wrestling Federation would have been proud. And then, in an act of surreal 
justice, he proceeded to beat the woman with her own pit bull. The woman 
shrieked, “Oh! Oh! Ow!” The dog yelped, “Yip yip yip!” The man went wop 
wop wop. The crowd loved every minute of it. 

I thought I’d left that damned nightclub far behind me, but the whole damned 
world seemed to have become the Midnight City Cabaret, and everybody in it 
had paid the cover charge and expected a show. 

Sanity. Safety. Was there any connection between the two any longer? 

I sank against a tree and the memory of KoKo’s face rushed at me like a 
maddened pit bull. His face smirked at me. Then the smirk became the 
despairing smile he had worn before I took—before I took his hand. I grabbed 
the rough bark and tried not to vomit. 

When I managed to look up again, 1 glimpsed a familiar head of permed 
brown hair across the street: Hillary. She was dressed in many layers of T-shirt, 
sweatshirt, denim jacket, baggy jeans, boots—an outfit calculated to discourage 
interest and/or penetration. She clutched a Macy’s shopping bag under one arm. 

Like Frederic March in I Am A Fugitive From A Chain Gang 1 crept out of the 
shadows and hurried across the street. 

She saw me coming straight at her and started back in terror. Then she 
scowled, peered closer. “Bill?” 

“Thank God you came! Thank you, Hillary, thank you! Thank you!” 

“All right already.” 

“How’d you get here?” 

“By cab, of course.” 

“Cab!” I shouted. “And you let it go?” Once again I felt tears in my eyes. 1 
saw the look on Hillary’s fisted face and said, “Sorry, sorry.” 

“Okay,” she huffed. 

“You brought clothes?” I grabbed the shopping bag. 

“Yes. You look like shit, Bill. No offense.” 

“You’ve saved my life! Although the cab would have been nice, too.” 1 pulled 
her out of the light to a doorway and positioned her so that she blocked sight of 
me from the street. 



“Why are you wearing your jacket inside-out? You look like a businessman- 
wino hybrid. And those glasses—definitely not your style, Bill. Bill! What are 
you doing!” 

I dropped my pants and tugged them off over my Pradas. “I’m changing 
clothes. Come on, turn around.” 

She turned away. “I expect a long explanation from you, Bill, and it had better 
make sense.” 

“It’ll be long, but I can’t guarantee part two. What the hell size are these 
jeans?” I couldn’t get them up over my thighs. 

“Twenty-eight, thirty-four long.” 

“Twenty-eight?” I groaned. “No grown man in this world has a twenty-eight- 
inch waist!” 

“Shakti did,” she said. “And he was built just fine, thank you very much. 
Although it is a little depressing to live with a man who has a smaller waist than 
yours.” 

“Hillary, I never knew you had a live-in lover.” 

“‘Had’ is the word.” 

“Break up?” 

“None of your business.” 

“Sorry.” 

“Yes, we broke up. It was ... it was very painful.” She sniffled. “But I don’t 
regret the relationship, not at all.” 

“I wouldn’t expect you to.” With a Samurai cry I pulled up the jeans and 
buttoned them. “Shakti has very long legs,” I said, falsetto. 

She sighed. “Yes, he does.” 

“No hat? You didn’t bring me a hat?” 

“All I have is a red stocking cap with green pom-poms, and it’s not December 
yet.” 

“I could have gotten into that.” 

I ripped off my jacket and felt the tiny bump in the pocket. I’d forgotten that. 
As Hillary mumbled on about her extinct love life I reached into the pocket, 
curious to see whatever it was that so many people wanted so badly. It was 
round, smooth, cold. I held it up to the light: it looked like a vitamin capsule. 

Oh boy oh boy, I thought, we’re into some heavy shit here. I glanced at 
Hillary—she hadn’t seen it. I slipped it into the ridiculously tight pants pocket. 
Then I wadded up my suit. 

“Bill!” Hillary gasped. “You’re not just going to throw away your suit?” 

I thought a moment. This suit had cost me $2,000. This suit had almost cost 
me my life. “You bet,” I said, and tossed the pinstripe bundle on top of the 



garbage piled in the doorway. “And if I had another pair of shoes I’d burn these 
damned Pradas and spit on the ashes. Now let’s get out of here.” 

“Hm.” 

“Hold it.” I spotted a posse of fuzzy faces at the far end of the street. “Let’s 
go this way.” 

“Why? We can get a cab—” 

I nodded at KoKo’s Raiders. “They’re after me.” 

“Them?” she said dubiously. “How can you tell?” 

“They’re hippies! Crazy, leftover hippies! They’ve been chasing me, them 
and the three Japanese! And the police, too, I guess. And some crazy female 
detective. They’re all after me! Everybody’s trying to kill me!” 

“Bill,” Hillary said in her professional voice, “you certainly aren’t acting like 
yourself. I think you may be in shock. Are you certain this isn’t just a paranoiac 
episode?” 

Suddenly there was a gun in her face. 

It was the Magnum I knew so well, and behind it was Gemma. 

Hillary’s mouth gabbled open and shut. I’m not certain, but I believe I caught 
the sharp scent of freshly spilled urine. 

“Sorry, Hillary,” I said. “But just because you’re paranoid doesn’t mean 
everybody isn’t out to get you.” 

“Cute,” Gemma said. 

I shrugged. “I read it on a T-shirt.” 

“What wit.” Gemma smiled like a hungry puma. “You’re some clever guy. 
Can’t take my eyes off you for a minute.” She waved the gun at Hillary’s nose. 
“Who’s the foxy broad?” 

‘“Foxy broad’? What a sexist thing to say. What an archaic, sexist thing to 
say.” 

“Don’t get wise with me.” Gemma waved the gun in my direction. 

I shook my head. “This is my therapist, Hillary Reynolds. Hillary, this is 
Gemma. She has a great big gun.” 

Hillary went “guh guh guh” and finally managed, “Gun! Oh my God, it’s a 
gun!” 

Gemma sighed. “Another genius. Yeah, baby, this is a gun. And this is a 
trigger. And this is a very pissed private investigator. You hooked up with the 
wrong pansy this night, curly girl.” 

“I am not a pansy!” 

She smirked and waggled the gun. “Don’t get cute, lover boy. Not in those 
pants.” 



I couldn’t argue that point. “Look, no offense, Gemma, but how long are you 
going to keep up the film-noir dialogue? It’s kind of hard to understand and, 
frankly, it’s just plain annoying.” 

Gemma thrust the gun at me again. “Funny guy. Funny, funny guy.” Her face 
went concrete. “Okay, let’s move.” 

“Let’s move,” 1 muttered. “Do you have any idea how tired 1 am? You know, 
I’ve had more than my usual number of drinks, I’ve been on my feet for over an 
hour, and I went through a couple of major personality crises before that. It takes 
it out of a guy.” 

“Times are tough. Move your butts.” 

1 started off in the indicated direction. A whistle brought me back. 1 took hold 
of the paralyzed Hillary and started off again. 

“No, over here, away from the lights,” Gemma ordered. “We don’t want to 
draw attention to ourselves, now do we?” 

“Heaven forbid.” I nudged Hillary toward the dark side of the street. 

“Very good. You’re wising up, boyo.” 

“Albert Einstein, that’s me.” 

“Wak wak,” Hillary interjected. 

“Apropos of nothing in particular,” 1 said, “how about letting me in on where 
we’re heading?” 

“We’ll get along a whole lot better if you and your shit-for-wit girlfriend keep 
your mouths shut and your feet in gear.” 

“Well, will 1 be able to sit down when we get there?” 

“Roll!” 

We rolled. 
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Hillary came out of her stupor a few blocks later. She gave a chucking sob and 
suddenly pulled away from me. “Bill!” she whiffled. “What’s happening!” 

“We’re being taken at gunpoint 1 don’t know where,” I explained patiently. 

“What’s happening!” she repeated. 

“We’re being taken at gunpoint—” 

“What have you gotten me into!” 

“I’m sorry, Hillary.” 

“ Sorry?! Sorry!? ” 

“Please don’t try to make me feel guilty, Hillary. This is something we’ve gone 
over again and again in the group, and you know I don’t deal well with guilt.” 

“I come all the way down here in the middle of the freaking night to help you 
out—” 

I lost control. “That’s what you’re paid to do, as you keep mouthing in that 
soft, whiny, trained-bleeder voice of yours! Boy, it’s really something when your 
own therapist lays a guilt trip on you.” 

“I’m not your therapist! You fired me!” 

“I blew twenty thousand dollars on your cockamamie group!” 

“Cockamamie!” 

“If it had done me any good I never would have gotten in this mess.” 

“Typical neurotic reaction, try to shift the blame!” 

“I don’t have to shift the blame. Ask anyone in the group, see what they say.” 

“Are you implying—?” 

“If the complex fits ...” 

Gemma yelled. “Shut up, both of you!” 

Hillary spun on her, hands cocked on her hips. “Don’t tell me to shut up!” she 
roared. “I am a trained psychologist! I have been through eight years of 
undergraduate and graduate study to become a professional caring person! I am 
highly respected in my chosen field, I’ve published in Psychology Today, Self 
Help, and Reader s Digest ! So have a little goddamn respect!” 

Gemma raised her eyebrows. Then she smiled. “Real firecracker you got here, 
Billy boy.” She raised the Magnum and stuck it squarely between Hillary’s blue, 
bloodshot eyes. 

Hillary’s eyes crossed and her face went olive. 

“Now, before the firecracker gets snuffed, let me ask you two a simple 
question: Are we going to proceed quietly? obediently? calmly? Or do I turn 



pretty girl’s skull into a bowling ball?” 

“Wak wak wak,” said Hillary. 

“1 love your conversation. Shall we proceed?” 

Hillary came up close beside me and muttered, “You little prick.” 

“My my my,” Gemma said with a high-class British accent. “Personal attacks? 

1 thought you were a professional. That appears to me a rhetorical gambit 
unworthy of your intellectual pretensions.” 

Hillary stuck her nose in the air. 

We walked in silence for fifteen minutes. 1 noticed we were passing chi-chi 
galleries and boutiques now. 1 had been in SoHo before, with Marcia, to price 
confusing works of modern art. Marcia was adept at critiquing modern art; she 
knew all the buzzwords, all the various schools and their myriad fragmentations; 
but more importantly, she kept the color of her couch firmly in mind. When we 
entered galleryland, Marcia took charge, and so, despite my Marcia-supervised 
field trips and the regularity of street signs, 1 had no practical notion of where we 
now were. 

“Gemma,” I ventured, “may 1 ask just one question?” 

“Don’t rile me, Babycakes.” 

“Furthest thing from my mind. I was just wondering if whatever situation 
you’re walking us into is apt to be life-threatening.” 

“Jeez, Babycakes, 1 couldn’t say. But considering the way your luck’s been 
running tonight, I wouldn’t get my hopes up if I were you. We’re off to see my 
client.” 

Hillary twitched. 

“1 hope your client’s a gentle, even-tempered type,” I said. 

Gemma laughed. “Dream on. You sure don’t know Pustelrute.” 

“Pustelrute?” 

“Don’t get wise,” she said, serious again. “Ignorance can be a virtue. Over 
here.” 

She marched us to the door of a neon art gallery. She glanced about 
suspiciously, then pushed a small button hidden in the door frame. She pushed it 
twice, counted three, pushed it once more. 

We heard a buzzing noise and turned to see a metal panel in the sidewalk split 
and open as a small elevator emerged. Gemma waved us toward it. Feeling like a 
walk-on actor in a James Bond spoof, 1 stepped onto the platform. “Hold the 
rail,” Gemma said. “Don’t get your fingers pinched.” She flipped a switch, the 
buzz crescendoed, and we sank into the earth. The metal panel squeaked and 
clanged shut over our heads. 



The elevator stopped with a teeth-jangling jolt. Gemma nudged us off, 
“Toiletries, accessories, ladies’ lingerie.” She giggled. An odd sound. We moved 
slowly across a dusty cellar filled with vague shapes and sharp corners that 
cracked my shins. Eventually we came to the bottom of a steep and narrow 
staircase, no better lit than the cellar. We climbed the stairs like mountaineers 
unsure of our ropes and surfaced in the gallery’s offices. Under the dim yellow 
smear of a safety bulb our drawn faces looked jaundiced. 1 could see file 
cabinets, calculator, dictaphone, an ancient iMac on a desk, ledgers stacked 
neatly on shelves, a coffee-maker and a small refrigerator, a sugar bowl, packets 
of Nutrasweet and Earl Grey tea bags stacked tidily in a little metal rack. 

Gemma poked the Magnum into the small of my back and we passed on through 
the offices into the showroom. Giant canvasses hung on all the walls, ghostly 
abstract forms shimmering and barred with the shadows of the metal gate that 
protected the show window. Behind a big purple canvas that looked like a welt 
was a tiny elevator. We scrunched in, unhappily intimate. Gemma flipped 
another switch, and we whisked up. Gemma hummed a snatch of some revenant 
disco tune. 

When the elevator stopped, Gemma pushed open the door and we were in a 
beautifully furnished studio. One entire wall and half the ceiling was glass, 
bordered with rolled rice-paper blinds. The night was a black blanket beyond the 
glass; no stars. 

Before the glass wall were two low, backless divans of maroon velvet, several 
glass coffee-tables, big cut-glass bowls filled with exotic blossoms, discreetly 
placed and highlighted pieces of pre-Columbian art, Oriental carpets, lacquered 
screens; the works. For a moment 1 supposed the room was empty. Then 1 
noticed, behind a large canvas on an easel in one corner, two naked legs. 

“Yo,” Gemma called. 

“Hmm? Hmm? JaT 

A bald head wearing very thick glasses poked up over the top of the canvas as 
the bare feet went on tiptoe. “Ja, you it is. Well, was do you want, well? Who 
these people are? This is not Hidefumi.” He spoke very quickly. 

“It’s about the job,” Gemma said. 

“Of course about the job it is,” the man said testily. “Why else you here would 
be? Have you up everything screwed? I expected no less.” 

“Hey!” Gemma protested. 

“Don’t your high horse mount before me. Think well. I only half your fee so 
far have paid— 

“One-third.” 





“Half, Gott damn it. And not another Gott damn nickel out of me you will get 
until this assignment you to a successful conclusion bring.” 

Gemma smiled viciously. “Yeah, well, that’s going to be a little more difficult 
than we anticipated, Pustelrute.” 

“Was was was?” 

He scuttled out from behind the canvas. He was wearing only a pair of paint- 
spattered khaki shorts, and held in his hands a small paint roller and a puddly 
palette. He looked like a miffed chipmunk. He looked like Dr. Cyclops. Actually, 
he looked just like my father. 

He tossed down the roller and the palette and strode toward us. He stopped 
directly before Gemma and planted his hands on his skinny hips. “Well? What 
now has happened?” 

Gemma smiled. “This could take a while, Pustelrute. Sit down, take a load off.” 

Pustelrute squinted at her suspiciously. “Who these people are?” 

Gemma nodded at me. “The guy here was a tight buddy of you-know-who.” 

Pustelrute marched up to me. My father used to come at me just that way, 
dressed in his boxer shorts, hands on hips, ready to accuse, judge, condemn. 1 
felt some of that same old terror tickle my stomach. But now 1 was 6’ 1” and 
Pustelrute didn’t seem nearly as big as my father. 

He studied me closely. “1 him do not recognize. Are you sure he Hidefumi 
knows? He too stupid looks for that bastard up with to put.” 

1 abandoned all my father’s well-meant advice from my adolescence and 
rejoiced at having made a poor first impression. “As a matter of fact—” 

“Even if him Hidefumi knows, why have you him here brought? This is bad, 
very bad.” 

Gemma shook her head. “You weren’t paying attention, Pustelrute. 1 was using 
the past tense.” 

“Hein? Hein? ” 

“Hidefumi’s dead.” 

“WAS? ” 

“And guess who pulled the trigger.” She waggled a thumb in my direction. 

For a long moment Pustelrute stood stock still. His complexion ran through the 
visible spectrum. 

Then he screamed, screamed like Fay Wray in a monster’s grip, and kicked 
over one of the glass tables. It shattered with a mighty crash, which seemed to 
feed Pustelrute’s fury. He loped about the room, knocked over pedestals, glass 
bowls, vases, furniture. He punched his fists through the canvas, once, twice, ten 
times, pulled it off the easel and hurled it across the room over our heads. He 
kicked over the table that held his tubes of paint and jumped up and down in the 



mess, a bald tot in a tantrum. He was bright purple now, breathing heavily, and 
when he picked up a chair to pitch it through the glass wall he couldn’t follow 
through—he dropped the chair and slumped into it, weak, limp, exhausted. 

“This guy has definite issues,” Hillary whispered. “It could be chemical, but 
I’m willing to bet it’s a repression of some sort.” 

“What you say?” 

Pustelrute popped up in front of us like a manic jack-in-the-box. 

Hillary yipped and fell back. 

“Who are you?” 

Hillary smiled, back in a recognizable behavior pattern. “Hillary Reynolds, it’s 
a pleasure. I’m a doctor, let me give you my card....” 

“Shut up!” 

He shoved Hillary away, grabbed me by the wrist and swung me around onto 
the nearest divan. He leaped atop me, caught my collar in a death grip, and 
dragged me up close to his nose. 

“Why did you him kill? ” 

“It was—” 

“Wer behind this is? ” 
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“Was do you know? ” 

“Do you always speak in italics?” 

A black hand hauled Pustelrute off me. “Loosen up,” Gemma cooed. “You 
think you’ll learn anything if you throttle the chump?” 

Pustelrute wheezed, heee heee heee. 

“No, of course not.” She towed him away. “So why don’t we all just calm 
down, get hold of ourselves? Hmm? Doesn’t that sound like a good idea?” She 
forced him into a chair. “We’ll get the facts straight, and then we can decide 
what to do. Okay?” 

I said, “Well, I have been trying to—” 

“If you don’t mind, Billy boy, I’ll start. All right? Thank you!” 

She reported to Pustelrute on the night’s doings, telling me nothing I didn’t 
already know. Pustelrute listened quietly and gradually grew thoughtful. After 
Gemma had told him about the magic act and its tragic denouement, he pursed 
his lips and tapped his fingertips together. Gemma stood back. We all waited. 

At last Pustelrute looked up. “You are sure dead he is?” 

“Sure?” Gemma sang. “Bro, this pretty little Magnum blew his head in so 
many directions it made the laws of physics look like Saturday morning kiddie 
television!” 

Pustelrute stood and paced. 



During all this Hillary had backed away, and 1 noticed she was now quite close 
to the elevator with her hands held casually behind her back, near the button. 

Pustelrute stopped in front of me, crossed his arms on his hairy little paunch, 
and stared at me like a dead fish. “This is true?” 

1 shifted uneasily. “In the broad outline, yeah, 1 guess so. But she told it like 
I’m some sort of James Bond or something, and the simple truth is—” 

“What did Hidefumi tell to you when together you sat?” 

I shrugged. “I don’t know. Nothing special. We talked about life. Death.” I felt 
contemptuous eyes. “We were kind of drunk.” 

“You have how long Hidefumi known?” 

“What time is it?” 

“Hein? Ten minutes beyond the three o’clock.” 

“About five hours.” 

Pustelrute turned lavender and wheeled on Gemma. “This is true?” 

Gemma held up her hands. “So what? It’s a set-up, pure and simple.” 

“Set-up? What is set-up?” 

“A plot,” Gemma explained. “Scheme, plan, conspiracy. Hidefumi either fell 
for it, or he put the schmuck up to it himself.” 

“That’s bullshit!”! cried. 

“Was is bullshit?” Pustelrute asked. “Hein? Was? ” 

“1 still say it’s a set-up,” Gemma said. 

“And I say it’s a frame!” I yelled. “Look.” I turned to Pustelrute, who was 
visibly puzzled. “1 was wandering around the Upper East Side feeling vaguely 
suicidal when KoKo—” 

“Ho hum,” Gemma yawned. 

“He’s always over-dramatizing,” said Hillary. 

“—when KoKo comes up to me and asks if I need help. He invites me for a 
drink, and we wind up in that incredibly skeezy club over in no-man’s land. I get 
drunk, the magician calls me onstage to help him out, and the trick backfires. It 
was an accident, a stupid, lousy, but perfectly comprehensible accident! Can’t 
you see that? Why can’t anyone understand!” 

Pustelrute studied me. I tried to return his stare, but I’d never won that 
particular game when I was a kid, and those glasses of his gave him a decided 
advantage. 

Gemma crossed her arms and sighed. Hillary shifted nervously from foot to 
foot. 

Then Pustelrute said, “Did Hidefumi to you something give before you him 
killed?” 

Gemma slapped her forehead. “Of course, I forgot! Stupid!” 



Pustelrute smiled—not a pleasing sight; his mouth shrank to a wrinkled point, 
like a tightly contracted anus. “Yes? And was is it?” 

“The only thing he gave me was a headache,” 1 muttered. 

“The Japanese saw KoKo slip something in Billy-boy’s pocket,” Gemma 
interposed helpfully. 

“Japanese!” Pustelrute roared. “Japanese you did not mention!” 

“Three guys, I’ve told you about them. Always somewhere around.” 

“There tonight they were?” 

“Yeah. So what? 1 thought you said—” 

“Do not think!” Pustelrute whirled on me. “Was is it!” 

“Nothing!” 

“Give give give!” 

Gemma said, “Step aside,” and 1 saw the muzzle of the Magnum swing up 
toward me like a cannon. “Give?” 

1 kept a tight rein on my bladder. With studied nonchalance 1 said, “Sure, hey, 
why not?” 1 patted my pockets—pointless, the pants were so tight everybody 
could see everything—and tried to pull out the capsule. Pustelrute danced 
impatiently. “Don’t be long, Babycakes,” Gemma warned, and the capsule 
seemed to leap out of my pocket. 1 handed it to her. 

Pustelrute snatched it away. “Ha!” 

Gemma lowered the gun. “What the hell kind of drug is that?” 

Pustelrute giggled. “Drug! Drug!” He pulled a penknife from his pocket, 
flicked out the blade, and carefully cut the capsule open. 

We all leaned forward. 

A tiny strip of plastic fell out into Pustelrute’s palm. 

“Hey,” Gemma said, “what the hell is that?” 

Pustelrute held the strip of plastic to the light. 1 saw that it was microfilm. 

“Hey ...” Gemma said again. 

Pustelrute jerked the plastic away from the light and peered at Gemma angrily. 
“Go now!” he snapped. 

“What the hell is going on?” Gemma said. 

“1 say go now. Go go!” 

“Hold it, buddy, 1 think there’s some clearing up to do around here. This 
doesn’t look like drug-running to me.” 

Pustelrute raised his hands to heaven. “Why why why must always surrounded 
by puny minds I be? 1 have tell you, go! You are nothing, you are nobody! You 
are a tool! And you!” he yelled at me. “You too are a tool! All tools, tools, tools! 
1 have now work to do, and you will leave.” He turned his back on us and 
headed toward a distant door. 



“Listen, Pustelrate, I don’t like this shit,” Gemma hollered. “You’ve been 
playing games with me.” 

Pustelrate opened the door. 

“Hold it! ” 

Gemma aimed the Magnum at Pustelrate. 

Pustelrate turned. His face was dead white, but his lips were black, and he 
didn’t appear to be breathing. “Of course you realize,” he said quietly, “this will 
your fee affect.” 

“Now,” Gemma growled. “I get the distinct impression 1 have been played for 
a patsy, and 1 don’t like that. 1 want some answers, and I want them now. You 
told me Hidefumi was a drag runner who turned your daughter into a snuff- 
movie star. Is any of that true?” 

Pustelrate curled his lip. “Always the most melodramatic nonsense Americans 
to believe are eager. Do you suppose a man such as Hidefumi would with such 
foolish cinema antics himself concern? He is a genius! Genius!” 

“Yeah? Well, now he’s a dead genius, and this is the baby that did the job.” She 
patted the gun. “So let’s cut the snide rants and make with the facts. And I do 
mean pronto.” 

Pustelrate regarded her narrowly and came forward a step. “What good this 
will do?” he said slyly. “All this high over your head must be.” He came forward 
another step. 

“Try me.” 

“Gut. You have heard of course of Konaztron?” 

“What’s that, a drag?” 

“Drags, drags, drags! Americans have no imagination! There are in this world 
other things worth money! Electronics, you sick abortion, it is electronics 
laboratory!” 

“What?” Gemma said. Her eyebrows rode high. “What? Electronics? What is 
this?” 

Pustelrate came forward two more steps. “Hear me, 1 will talk. Hidefumi with 
Konaztron Labs under contract is. He is leading researcher, head of department 
for research. Yes? Four months past he from his home in Kyoto disappeared, and 
with him have from his offices all plans and notes on his latest project also 
disappeared. Yes? Here!” He held up the strip of plastic. “Here his plans are!” 

“Holy shit,” Gemma hissed. She lowered the gun. 

“Here. And I now them have, I, who for eighteen years have over the same 
project labored! Now Hidefumi is dead, and I the project will complete 
successfully—under my patent, naturlich .” 



“Now hold up, hold up.” Gemma scratched her head with the Magnum’s 
muzzle. “1 don’t know about this. Industrial espionage ... this isn’t my game. 

I’m into divorces, drugs, gambling debts, absconding bank tellers, that sort of 
thing. 1 don’t like getting mixed up in big business. It’s too ugly.” 

Pustelrute rushed at her. 

“What you like or not like not important is, you ludicrous pervert you! And you 
also not important is! Get out! Go go go!” 

Gemma gaped. “You mean you’re firing me?” 

“Go go go! ” 

“Man, 1 have never been fired from a case!” She held out one hand. “What 
about my money?” 

Suddenly there was a tiny gun in Pustelrute’s hand. A flash of flame, an 
explosion, and Gemma fell with a yelp to the floor. Hillary shrieked and hit the 
elevator button. 

Gemma clutched at her left shoulder. Blood gushed through her fingers. 

The elevator door opened. Hillary fell in. 

If I had had time to stop and think, I never would have realized my full Tarzan 
potential. I grabbed the remaining glass table, heaved it off the floor, and pitched 
it at Pustelrute. He turned and raised his little gun, but it was too late. The table 
caught him in the chest, exploded in a firework of broken glass, and knocked 
him back through the glass wall out into the empty night sky. 

A spectacular crash. 

A very short cry, and a disconcerting thump. 

Somewhere downstairs an alarm bell clanged. 

Hillary was frantically punching buttons inside the elevator. 

“Hillary,” I hollered, “you’d better hold that fucking elevator for us or you are 
dog food!” I scrabbled through debris for the tiny black plastic strip, seized it in 
a fistful of sharp points, then grabbed Gemma and hauled her up. 

“Youch!” 

“Get up!” 

I lugged her to the elevator and tossed her in. She hit the wall, “Ouch! Ooo! 
Oh!” and sank to the floor, leaving a red smear on the paneled wall. 

“Now!” I shouted at Hillary. 

“I don’t know which one!” she sobbed. The elevator started humming and the 
door closed. “Oh!” 

“Oh oh oh,” Gemma echoed. She was grey. 

I opened my bleeding fist and picked the shards out of my flesh, wrapped the 
tail of Shakti’s shirt around my wounds. Then I looked at the creased and 
crumpled microfilm. I started to place it in my pocket, then thought better of that 



and shoved it, with difficulty, under the tight jeans, under my bikini briefs, into 
that private place only Marcia had been near lately, and not for well over a 
month at that. Hillary glared at me, then averted her eyes. 

The elevator stopped and opened. We clambered out and stumbled toward the 
front of the building. 

“Basement’s that way,” Gemma gasped. 

“So?” 

“We got to get out of here, it’s the only way.” 

“Wrong.” 1 shoved her into Hillary’s arms, grabbed a hideous and vaguely 
obscene sculpture and, with a graceful discus-thrower pirouette, sent it through 
the big show window. 

Glass tinkled, the metal security gate broke wide open. 

“Great security,” 1 said, and climbed out. 

Gemma shouted above the whining alarm. “Cops’ll be here in two seconds.” 

“Good,” 1 said. “1 like cops. The more the merrier.” 

“Hey, buddy, you got murder on your name.” 

“It was an accident.” 

“KoKo maybe was an accident, but Pustelrute sure as hell wasn’t.” 

I thought a moment. “Self defense?” 

“In New York? Not unless you’re a cop. Don’t you read the Post ?” 

“You’re right. Let’s go.” 

We staggered down the street and around the corner. Already I could hear 
distant sirens: not at all unusual in New York, of course, they might have had no 
connection with the alarm. 

“Hillary, take off one of those damned sweatshirts and bind Gemma’s arm. We 
won’t get two blocks if she passes out.” 

“Fuck you!” Hillary babbled. “I’m getting out of here!” 

“You’re an accessory!” 

Her eyes opened even wider. Then she snorted, hawked up a wad of phlegm, 
and spit it in my face. 

“Fireball,” Gemma chuckled. 

I wiped the wad away. 

“Just so you know I don’t have to do this.” Hillary pulled off a sweatshirt. 
“Remember that. Let’s move, you bastard.” 
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By this time the sirens were a wailing wall around us, hemming us in. 

Hillary was frantically biting at a sweatshirt, trying to rip a strip free to bind 
Gemma’s wound, when we heard the first rumble of an approaching car. “Here 
they come!” 1 yelled. We darted into shadow. But when the automobile careened 
into view we saw that it wasn’t a police car: it was a Volkswagen van. 

“Holy shit!” 1 cried. “Why isn’t anyone asleep? Is everybody south of Macy’s 
coked?” 

“What?” Hillary said. 

“They’re still after me!” 

“You got it, buddy,” Gemma panted. 

“What? Who?” Hillary’s snapped back and forth between Gemma and me. 

“The cult,” Gemma explained. 

“I can’t believe this,” I moaned. “How’d they know we were here? What do 
they have, for God’s sake, ESP?” 

“More likely a police scanner.” 

“What are you talking about?” Hillary demanded. “What cult?” 

Gemma took the whole sweatshirt from Hillary and knotted it around her arm. 
“The hippie cult. KoKo’s bunch—The Sons and Daughters of a Distant Light. 
Real determined group.” 

Hillary moved closer to Gemma, untied and reknotted the sweatshirt. “Good 
grief. Cults? What the hell is going on?” 

“You don’t want to know,” I said. 

“Yes I do.” 

“Ow!” Gemma cried. 

“Sorry.” 

We perked up our ears at the roar of another car. 

“Listen,” Gemma said, “we’ve got to move before we start chatting. It sounds 
like a smoked hornets’ nest here.” 

I rubbed my burning eyes. “I just want to go home, crawl into bed, and 
pretend it’s the end of the world.” 

“You stick with that and it will be the end of the world, for you.” Gemma 
came close. “What do you think, you’ll be okay once you get north of Union 
Square? Think again, buddy! KoKo’s groupies are after you till they get you, and 
they’ve got all the time in the world. You go home now and you’ll never know 
who’s going to be standing on the other side when you go to open the door.” 



“I’m never opening any doors ever again.” 

“I do not understand any of this,” Hillary wailed. “Why can’t we simply go 
home now?” 

“Well, I’m not going to let you screw yourself up like that, Bill. You did me a 
good turn up there, and I’m going to return the favor. Jesus! There’s nothing 
makes me madder than a sneaky, back-stabbing, welshing client!” 

“And just what do you aim to do?” 

“I want to go home,” Hillary said to anyone who would listen. No one did. 

Gemma leaned back against the wall and closed her eyes. “Can’t do much till 
I get myself patched up. Lucky for me that dinky little fairy bullet went right on 
through my arm—all I need’s a few stitches. Okay. Okay, I’m going to need to 

The sound of a small car. It stopped. 

We peeked out. A black Honda was idling at the near end of the street. 

“No no no.” 

Hillary’s eyes turned somersaults. “What now?” 

“Quiet!” Gemma hissed. “Maybe they’ll miss us.” 

The Honda’s doors opened, the interior light went on and spotlighted the 
Three Japanese Stooges. They climbed out with guns extended and came directly 
toward us. 

“Damn!” 

“Where’s the gun?” I asked. 

“I ain’t got the gun!” 

“You ain’t got the gun?” 

“I dropped it! You don’t hold onto a gun when you been shot!” 

“Damn.” 

Gemma reached into the gutter with her good arm. “Throw something at ’em 
and run like hell!” 

“Which way?” 

“Away!” 

She grabbed a bottle that the scrounging street people had missed, gave a wild 
war whoop, and fired it straight at the man with the bandaged head. It struck him 
below his left eye. He shrieked, dropped his gun, and fell to his knees. 

Encouraged, I wrenched a sheet of plywood off a blocked door and flipped it 
at the Japanese like a giant rectangular Frisbee. It didn’t hit them, but they 
ducked, and it made a fine clatter when it landed. 

Hillary, utterly bewildered, turned around and around for a moment, then 
shrugged and scooped up an armload of soggy newspapers, candy wrappers, and 



cigarette butts. She pitched it all into the air like grimy confetti, and we vanished 
in a fog of filth. 

Then we ran. I didn’t look back, but from the disorganized shouts behind me I 
thought we might actually make it, until 1 heard Hillary cry out, “Bill!” 

1 confess I felt a distinct urge to ignore her and just keep running; but I braked 
and turned. Hillary was stooped over Gemma, who was crumpled face down in 
the middle of the street. 

“Damn!” I raced back to help. 

“She fell,” Hillary explained unnecessarily. 

“Ubble gubbah,” Gemma babbled. “Hey, buddy, you better leave me.” 

“Okay.” I said, and turned to run, but Hillary grabbed me. 

“Bill!” Hillary raged. 

1 groaned and turned back. “All right. Get up.” 

“Hun hun. Can’t. Too. Tired. Man, everything’s going black.” 

“You wish. Up!” 

I squatted, got my arms under her, and heaved. She was heavier than I 
expected, and when I jerked her around to get a better grip, one of her breasts 
fell off. 

“Oh my God!” I screeched. 

Hillary put up her hands and went “Eeeeee!” 

I kicked the fallen breast: it was a sponge. It rolled into a puddle. 

“She’s a man!” 

“Eeeeee!” Hillary’s pupils rolled out of sight. 

“Come back!” I screamed at her. “Don’t you dare start foaming at the mouth! 
Come on!” 

But it was too late. 

“Stop!” 

The two ambulatory Japanese were on us, and their guns were very, very big. 

“Stop please.” 

I hung my head. 

The leader smiled. “Now,” he wheezed, “where were we?” 

A Honda is not a comfortable vehicle for six adults, especially when two of 
them are damaged. Goshima was at the wheel, and I sat in the front passenger 
seat with the wounded Ota in my lap. Yoshida sat in the back with Hillary; 
Gemma, or whoever he was, was laid across their knees like a log. Hillary held 
his head and stroked it absently. My bony seat-mate was surprisingly heavy; he 
sat on me sideways with one arm thrown behind my head and over the back of 



the seat. He kept his other hand with his large gun protectively over his crotch 
and eyed me warily. No one spoke. All in all, a tense ride. 

Luckily it was a short one. I barely had time to review the events of the day 
and wonder when God would stop toying with me before we pulled into a dark 
parking lot somewhere in the financial district near the FDR Drive. It looked 
more like a vacant lot than a business concern. It was unpaved, unlit, pinched 
between two glowering, black brick buildings, and deserted except for three 
looming hulks that appeared to be junked cars. I didn’t know there were such 
places in Manhattan. I was not cheered by this reminder of scenes of gangland 
slayings in The Sopranos. 

Goshima turned off the engine, punched off the headlights and flicked on the 
interior light. He smiled at me. 

“I believe we will not waste time discussing things we both already know. 

You have the microfilm, and I want it.” 

I closed my eyes. “Oh boy, are you behind the times, kiddo.” 

His smile vanished. “Yes?” 

Gemma stirred and tried to rise, “Uh-huhmma?” 

“Ssh,” Hillary said. 

“What do you mean, please?” 

“I don’t have it.” 

“You are lying?” 

“It’s true,” Hillary interrupted, bless her. “1 was watching. Pustelrute had it in 
his hand when he went out the window.” 

“Pustelrute!” the three Japanese said simultaneously, and at once the little car 
was rocked with furious babble. 

After a moment Goshima shouted a word of command and the noise instantly 
ceased. He turned to me. “Pustelrute? Pustelrute is here?” 

I swallowed. “Well, actually ...” 

“Yes yes?” 

I swallowed again. “He’s somewhere in SoHo. But I’m afraid he can’t do you 
any good.” 

“Explain this, please.” 

“Well, you see, he isn’t much use to anybody anymore. I sort of knocked him 
out a window.” 

“What does this mean, please?” Goshima sputtered. “Do you mean, please, he 
is dead?” 

“Well, we were pretty high up. How high up were we, Gemma?” 

“Glub-mug.” 



“Yeah, pretty high. If I had to take a guess, yeah, I’d say he was dead.” I tried 
to smile. “Sorry.” 

More babble. I wished I had learned Japanese, or any foreign language; or my 
own, for that matter. Finally Goshima shut them up once more and said, 

“Explain this, please.” 

I gave them a brief, highly edited replay of our interview with the moody 
Teuton. When I got to the part where Pustelrute grabbed the film, Ota got so 
excited he started bouncing up and down on my lap, bruising my thighs with his 
bony butt. I continued, leaving out the bit where I retrieved the microfilm from 
the floor. 

When I finished, Goshima sat a long while and stared at nothing, tapping his 
nose with one finger. I glanced back at Hillary—she was still stroking Gemma’s 
head, but not so absently now; Gemma looked ashy and drained. 

Goshima looked up. “Out of the car, please.” 

I blinked. “Huh?” 

“All please out of the car.” 

My stomach shriveled. I was entering Godfather- land. 

Hillary tightened her lips. “I’m not going anywhere except home! Can’t you 
see this poor ... man is hurt bad? We have to get him to a doctor!” 

“Out of the car now, please.” 

All three pointed their guns at us. 

I opened my door. “Just do it, Hillary.” 

“I am getting really ticked,” she muttered. But she opened the door. 

They’ll march us up to that wall, I thought, and bang bang bang, we’re the 
wrong bit players in Some Like It Hot. But I made a surprising observation: I was 
so tired, I really didn’t care. 

“Up against the wall, please.” 

Hillary was dragging Gemma, with the bandaged Ota’s help, to the wall. 
Gemma couldn’t stand, so they propped her ... him sitting against the wall. 

“Hands on the wall, please.” 

Yoshida started to run his hands over my body carefully, poking into every 
wrinkle in my clothes, feeling places even I rarely explored. He reached into my 
pockets. He poked under the ultra-tight waistband of Shakti’s jeans. He gingerly 
prodded at my privates. He turned to Goshima and shook his head. 

“The girl.” 

He searched Hillary. She grunted and grumbled and snapped when he got too 
personal, but the man did not falter. He turned and shook his head again. 

“That one,” Goshima said. 



Yoshida searched Gemma more thoroughly than he had searched us, perhaps 
because Gemma was nearly unconscious, or perhaps because there was more to 
find. He was puzzled for a moment by the remaining removable breast, but set it 
aside. When he had finished he shook his head again. 

“Nothing?” Goshima said. For the first time he betrayed some anger. 
“Nothing?” 

Yoshida said something in Japanese. 

“1 cannot believe them,” said the leader. “Again search them! Remove their 
clothes!” 

1 felt cold. 

Hillary turned, blazing. “Hey, now, buddy, you just hold on a cotton-picking 
minute!” 

We all stared at her, stunned by her archaic phraseology. 

1 shrugged and put my hands on my hips petulantly. “Yeah,” 1 lisped, “I’m 
going to have to protest on this one too, friends. Unless, of course, you do the 
searching,” 1 added to Ota, and winked. 

Ota blushed but grinned. 

Goshima raised his gun. 

Yoshida did not move. Goshima waited a moment, then pointed the gun at 
him. Slowly he approached me, pathetically reluctant, and gestured feebly at the 
buttons of Shakti’s bloody, wrinkled, wrecked Polo shirt. 

1 rolled my eyes and started to strip. 

One of the junked cars suddenly roared into life. Headlights on high pinned 
us to the wall with a blinding glare. The Japanese spun about; Hillary and 1 
threw our arms across our eyes. Even Gemma stirred. 

The car bounded forward, straight at us. 

The Japanese threw themselves out of the way. 

The car caught Goshima a glancing blow and sent him rolling over and over 
across the lot toward the sidewalk. It drove on and chased Yoshida to the back of 
the lot and around to the street again. Poor bandaged Ota was hobbling away as 
quickly as he could when the car shifted into reverse and rolled at him like a 
juggernaut. He was trapped against the sooty brick wall. He looked, panicked, 
from side to side. The car roared closer. 

He screamed “Ai-ai-ai!” and, as the car shrieked to a stop just before it hit the 
bricks, he hurled himself over it onto the sidewalk. He landed on his face. I 
could hear his nose snap. But he was on his feet again in a split second and 
running up the street and away after his retreating compadres. 

The car stopped. My heart stopped. This is not a figure of speech. 

The driver’s door opened and a head protruded. 



“Boy, Bill, is your karma screwed! Lucky for you I’ve been keeping tabs with 
Crystal.” 

I almost fainted. “Mrs. Helen?” 

“Hop in, loves,” she called, “we’ve got things to attend to.” 

We stood still a moment in simple shock. Then Hillary brushed back her hair 
and in businesslike fashion moved toward Gemma. I stepped forward to help her. 

“Stick him in back, Bill. Come on, come on, let’s go. Don’t worry, it’s a flesh 
wound, he’s just dizzy from loss of blood and all the excitement, but we’ll fix 
him up in a jiffy. Sure, love, you sit in back with him, he should be coming 
around in a minute. You sit up front with me, Bill.” 

I climbed in. Mrs. Helen started the car and roared out of the parking lot. 

“Whoo!” she whooped. “Was that great or what? Whoo! Really gets the old 
adrenaline flowing! Of course I wasn’t really going to hurt them, 1 just wanted to 
scare them off. Sorry I was late, 1 dozed off. I’ve been waiting in that lot over an 
hour, and you don’t think that was scary? Do you have any idea how many 
homeless use that place as a john? Yuk! I sent each and every one of them some 
healing energies. Speaking of healing, how’s the dick?” 

I stared at her. 

“The drag detective, Bill.” She clucked her tongue. “Where is your mind?” 

“I left it uptown.” 

“He should be coming around now,” Mrs. Helen predicted. 

“Rumph. Hum,” Gemma said. 

“You’ll find a first-aid kit on the floor back there somewhere, Hillary.” 

Hillary looked up. “How do you know my name?” 

“Everything you need, peroxide, cotton, gauze, Ace bandage. Tie him up 
good and give him a shot of this.” She passed back a thermos. 

“How do you know my name? What is this stuff?” She held the thermos up to 
Gemma’s pale lips. 

“Kickapoo joy juice. Oh, you’re too young to catch the reference. It’s lemon 
juice and cod liver oil, a little dandelion tea, and a couple of organic raw eggs for 
luck.” 

Hillary’s eyebrows had risen so far they were at her hairline. She pulled the 
thermos away. “That’s disgusting! And how do you—?” 

“Don’t even ask,” I said. I sat back, at ease. “Just be happy. Mrs. Helen can 
drive us home.” 

“No such luck,” Mrs. Helen laughed. “It’s going to be a while yet before you 
get to bed, Bill.” 

My heart sank as dismay dropped on it like a cinder block. 



“What a lot of trouble you’ve been. But I’m not complaining. I consulted 
Crystal, and now I understand everything. You are knotted, Bill.” 

I groaned. 

“Your karma’s all knotted up with Koichi Hidefumi and his coven of hippies! 
You heard me right. After you left my place I had to fight off a whole gang of 
them. Lucky I had these,” she rapped her knuckles against the trio of heavy 
silver crosses that hung around her neck, “and my blessed rose petals. They 
worked like a charm and sent the Devil’s spawn running like chickens from the 
hatchet. I’ve got a couple of cartons in the trunk—we’ll need them. You have 
any idea how much those suckers weigh? Rose petals. Go figure.” 

“Why?” I said weakly. 

“Huh?” 

“Why will we need them?” 

“For when we infiltrate the coven.” 

“When we what? ” 

“Ooo urn,” Gemma said, and sat up. “Holy Jesus, what a head! Where the hell 
are we?” 

“Is that language necessary?” Mrs. Helen said primly. 

Gemma tried to focus, then sank once more into oblivion. 

“Never mind,” Hillary said. “Bill, is she talking about those crazy awful 
hippies that you said were chasing you?” 

“I’m not infiltrating any hippie cult!” I cried. 

“Don’t argue with me, Bill. The fate of the world hangs in the balance.” 

“Screw the world!” 

“Who are you?” Hillary asked. “What’s your name? Helen? Where are you 
taking us?” 

Mrs. Helen hummed and stared straight ahead. 

“Hey! I’m talking to you!” Hillary stared at me, bewildered. “Bill?” 

“Mrs. Helen?” I poked her bangled arm. 

She blinked and turned to me with a smile. “Oh, sorry, love. Zoned out for a 
second there. Was I ignoring you, honey?” She smiled at Hillary. “I apologize. 
But when you’re tied in to God, sometimes you get a little preoccupied.” 

“Should you be driving a car?” Hillary asked. 

Gemma roused again. “What’s going on?” 

“I’m fine, I’m fine. Everything’s fine. God is my co-pilot.” Mrs. Helen started 
humming again. 

“What’s going on?” Gemma repeated. 

Hillary grumbled. “We’re either being converted or kidnapped.” 

“Again?” 



Hillary said to him softly, “How do you feel? You look really awful.” 

“Thanks,” Gemma said. 

“Let me check your wound.” 

“Ow!” 

“Sorry.” 

“Where are we going?” I asked. 

“Back to my place.” She swung the car onto Jefferson. We hadn’t hit a single 
red light the whole way. 

“They’ll be watching your shop.” 

“Love, they won’t come anywhere near there for a week, not after the hiding 1 
gave ’em. Besides, there are some things we need.” 

“Such as?” 

“Clothes.” 

“Clothes.” 

“Well, if you’re going to walk in the front door of a practicing coven, you’d 
better look the part, don’t you think?” 

“Awwa,” Gemma gulped. “1 don’t feel too hot.” 

“Take another hit from that thermos,” Mrs. Helen advised. 

“He doesn’t need that crap,” Hillary said. “He needs a doctor.” 

“Well, you’re a doctor. Didn’t you have to take pre-med to be a shrink? Do 
your stuff.” 

Hillary blinked. “How do you know I’m a doctor? Bill, how does she know?” 

Gemma took another swig from the thermos. “Oh Christ, now 1 really do 
think I’m gonna be sick.” 

Mrs. Helen turned and glared. “This casual blasphemy is not too smart from 
someone who needs all the good will God deigns to give him or her. Drink.” She 
returned her attention at last to the road. 

He swigged again, grimaced, then looked down. “Hey,” he said, “where’s my 
chest?” 

“It fell off in the heat of battle,” I said. 

“Oh.” He smiled, coy. “Guess my little secret’s out.” 

“Yeah.” I turned and looked at him. “Not to change the subject, but what are 
you doing wearing a dress, anyway?” 

Gemma gathered his sagging gown more tightly about him. “I find that 
people open up more easily to a woman. They aren’t as suspicious. They don’t 
see a woman as a threat.” 

Hillary sniffed. 

He gave a weak smile. “Also, it’s kind of fun.” 

“Here we are.” 



Mrs. Helen jerked the car to a stop; there was a parking space miraculously 
free right in front of the familiar neon sign in the window. She opened her door 
and started out. 

“Wait a second, wait a second!” 1 hissed. 

She glanced back at me, eyebrows up. 

“They’ll see us!” 

“Oh, good grief. Come on, get out.” 

1 slumped. “1 can’t do it. How much longer am 1 supposed to move?” 

“Until it’s over.” 

“You’re all heart.” 

“Of course 1 am. The coven meets in an hour,” she said. “Their timing is 
worked out so they can perform their sacrifice at sunrise.” 

“Sacrifice?” 1 groaned. “Oh no no no ... ” 

“Bill, 1 need you there. You need you there.” 

“Why?” 

“To wipe out this cult.” 

“Can’t you just buy a nuclear warhead or something?” 1 closed my eyes and 
curled into a fetal position. “What do 1 care about a bunch of Deadheads 
anyway?” 

“No matter what your attitude is,” Mrs. Helen said grimly, “you are part of 
this now, and you can’t leave until it’s done. I don’t understand it myself, but 
there you are. So move your butt. Pardon my Anglo-Saxon.” 

She started for the door. 

Gemma’s hand tapped my shoulder. “She’s got a point, buddy. If she’s gonna 
wipe out The Sons and Daughters of a Distant Light, you’d better lend a hand. 
It’s the only way you can hope for a relatively safe retirement.” 

“I don’t care,” I grumped. “I’m tired. I’m bleeding. I’m stained. I want to go 
home. I want to go to sleep.” 

Hillary crossed her arms and scowled at me. “Oh, for heaven’s sake, Bill, quit 
being such a cry baby. Look at your friend here, shot up, practically passed out, 
wearing a tacky dress—” 

“Hey!” 

“—and he’s not giving up. You were always asserting in the group what a 
mature, responsible individual you are, now it’s time to act like one. You’ve 
started something here, and you’d better finish it.” 

I stared at her. “Hillary, did that statement just come out of your mouth?” 

She harrumphed and climbed out of the car, then turned to help Gemma 
stand. 



I stared at the leatherette dash before me. How all things do conspire against 
me. Is sleep a sin? Is the desire to forget an offense? 

“Hello?” 

“Marcia, dear, it’s Bill.” 

“Why, Bill, where have you been this past month and a half? 1 must have 
called you a dozen times and all I got was a whining noise.” 

“Technology is so perspicacious, Marcia. Sorry you were troubled. You see, 1 
was at a rather exclusive spa having my face redone.” 

“How au courrant. But whatever for? Your features weren’t so irregular.” 

“Safety, not esthetics, was the reason, Marcia. No botox, just your basic 
plastic surgery. Oh, 1 should probably tell you 1 had a pigment implant. I’m 
Pakistani now.” 

“Oh, Bill. You realize, of course, what this will mean for your career.” 

But plastic surgery was beyond my budget. There were no alternatives. Lost. 

1 left the car, head low, spirits lower, and entered Mrs. Helen’s shop. They 
were sitting at the metal table. Mrs. Helen was setting out cups. The cats were at 
Hillary’s feet. 

“Okay,” 1 said. “If I’m going to die, I might as well make it as spectacular as I 
can.” 

Mrs. Helen handed me a steaming cup of chamomile tea. “That’s the spirit, 
Bill. When Universe throws stuff at you, you shouldn’t gripe about what it is or 
how fast it’s coming—get up there and catch it, and pitch it back as hard as you 
can.” 

I looked at Gemma. 

Gemma shrugged. “Hey, life goes on.” 

“Yes,” I said. “That’s what’s wrong with it. It goes on. And on. And on.” I 
looked at Hillary. No reaction. She busied herself with Gemma’s bandages. 

I raised my hands to heaven. I believe it’s innate: sometimes we must all 
supplicate our version of a higher power, whether or not we believe in it, 
whether or not we expect its benign interference. Nothing happened, of course, 
except I spilled a little tea. 

“Now,” Mrs. Helen said, “we haven’t much time. Let’s get to work.” 
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It struck me once that Marcia looked a lot like the then-President of the 
United States. It was Halloween and, for a friend’s party, we had decided to 
cross-dress. She put on one of my suits (coincidentally, the fatal, now defunct 
pinstripe) and I squeezed into one of her mother’s dresses (her mother had 
regarded us queerly when we asked to go through her closet). I refused to shave 
my legs, but Marcia really got into dressing up—boxer shorts, athletic tee, even 
garters (who knows where she got them, does anybody even make garters any 
more?). When we were ready to leave, I looked like a dowdy drag queen, but 
Marcia had taken on a definite political cast: hair greased back to a plastic sheen, 
too much makeup, eyes too bright and smile electrically false. When she shook 
hands—and she did it a lot that night—her grip was too determinedly strong and 
her palm slightly, eagerly damp. She seethed with that peculiar excitement only 
the pursuit of power can engender. When we returned to her apartment after the 
party we made love as we had never made love before. Actually, love wasn’t any 
part of it; only harsher four-letter words can convey how we battled in bed that 
night. It was a hell of a lot of fun, but vaguely disquieting, and I noticed that 
Marcia didn’t return my suit for a couple of weeks. 

It goes without saying that the then-President of the United States strongly 
resembled my father. This should not be taken too seriously. Almost every man 
I’ve ever met who was over the age of forty has looked like my father. I’m sure 
this has Freudian or even Jungian significance, but I’m not interested in ferreting 
it out. 

“How are you supposed to walk in these huge bell bottoms?” I asked. “I’m 
sorry, but this 21st-Century dude wasn’t built to wear hiphuggers.” 

“They’re better than those skinny-ass pants you had on,” Gemma said. “You 
look kind of sexy.” 

I eyed him warily. 

Hillary sniffed. “Please stop complaining, Bill. No one is having a good 
time.” She backed up to Gemma. “Zip me, please?” Gemma, who wore granny 
glasses and army fatigues emblazoned with MAKE BABIES NOT BOMBS 
applique, obliged. 

“Looks like somebody s having a good time,” I muttered. 

“Yes, Bill,” Mrs. Helen said, “can’t you just go with the flow? Ride the 
Cosmic Wave!” 



“I’ve done enough surfing for one night, thank you. Damn it, people, let me 
bitch! All 1 wanted was to kayak with killer whales, not get hunted down and 
sacrificed by a bunch of freaking Sixties retreads!” I slipped a wide white plastic 
belt through the hiphuggers’ loops and buckled it. 

Costumes don’t thrill me. I’ve had too many bad experiences dressing up. For 
instance, when I was in sixth grade the teacher gave us a bizarre book report 
assignment. We had to dress up and deliver our report as the main character. 1 
was reading Notre-Dame de Paris by Hugo (all right, I was never your typical 
American teen) and 1 decided to do it as Quasimodo, hump and all. 1 read books 
on Lon Chaney and movie special effects, and 1 tracked down or improvised all 
the ingredients: latex for the wart that covers his eye, a pillow case stuffed with 
old newspapers for the hump, my grandmother’s wig from when she went bald, 
my sister’s tights and my mother’s peasant blouse, and dad’s slippers. 1 lugged 
all that crap to school and waited till it was time for English class. 1 went to the 
bathroom and put it all on, glued on the wart, taped up my nose, strapped on the 
hump, pulled on the tights, and finally adjusted my fright wig. 1 looked at myself 
in the mirror and realized suddenly, shockingly, and hopelessly, that 1 was a 
lunatic. What was 1 thinking! 1 was setting myself up for the ultimate humiliation 
(which is, after all, what high school is for). Nevertheless I saw no possibility of 
escape, and 1 trudged in despair down the long hall to Mrs. Reynold’s classroom. 
The sniggering began when 1 opened the door. As 1 made my way down the aisle 
to the front, it grew to open laughter. Then I turned to face the Spanish 
Inquisition of my classmates, who burst into raucous guffaws. It seems my 
mother’s peasant blouse was not quite long enough, and my sister’s tights were 
just a tad too tight. 

Then, in my senior year in high school, I tried out for the class play. I had and 
have no ambition to be an actor, but Susie Reger was going to be in it, and to 
impress her with my existence I would have pirouetted down Main Street on 
roller skates in the nude. Not that that would have been very impressive. My 
audition was hideously embarrassing, I could do little more than giggle and clear 
my throat, but only three boys tried out, so I got the part of the butler. I entered 
once in the first act to serve the brandy and once in the third act to announce the 
dead hero’s miraculous reappearance. Consequently, I wasn’t needed at rehearsal 
more than once a week for twenty minutes or so, but Susie was the lead, and so I 
played the devoted, show-her-how-much-you-care type to the hilt. For six weeks 
I spent every school night sitting in the school auditorium. I quickly learned my 
two lines (“Brandy, sir?” and “Mr. Carlyle is at the door, miss.”) and then 
feverishly memorized everyone else’s. Because I knew. I knew that Bruce 
Hendricks—the school art stud who played the hero—would shockingly fall ill 



with ptomaine poisoning from our school-cafeteria lunch on opening night so 
that 1, embryo Olivier, could rush in and take over the part. All of which would 
of course lead to the climactic moment when, after vanquishing stage villainy, 1 
would sweep Susie into my arms and offer up to her ripe red lips my virgin 
French kiss, which I practiced nightly on my fist. But on opening night Bruce 
was in the best of health and handsomer than ever, with curly hair slicked back 
and rouged-up acne-free cheeks. 1, on the other hand, not only got dangerously 
dizzy from the sight of an auditorium full of people staring at me, but I forgot 
my two lines, dropped the tray of plastic brandy snifters, tripped over Susie, and 
crashed through a canvas flat. 

“Who wants a blond wig?” Mrs. Helen said from inside a cardboard carton. 

Hillary reached for it. “I’ll take it, it goes with my outfit.” She was dressed in 
a go-go-girl jumpsuit with big circles cut out of it to expose a decently taut back, 
belly, midriff. Chartreuse Barbarella. 

“No, you’ve got it crooked.” Gemma straightened Hillary’s new hair. 

“Thanks.” 

They smiled at one another. 

1 rolled my eyes and picked out a pair of rosy, heart-shaped Lolita shades. “1 
don’t know why 1 don’t get to complain,” I muttered to no one in particular. 
“Running for hours, beat up, cut up, drunk, sober, killed two people, everyone 
trying to catch or kill me. If anything ever deserved complaining about, it’s this 
damned night.” 

Hillary giggled at something Gemma whispered. I presumed it was about me 
and turned away in a huff. 

So I wasn’t allowed the most basic of human acts: complaining. My whole 
existence had been scuttled, my very life endangered, I had killed—killed two 
men. One of them I had no regrets doing in. Pustelrute was a cartoon, and I think 
part of me had fully expected that he would bounce off the pavement and 
reappear through the broken window like Sylvester chasing Tweety. When he 
didn’t, I have to admit I didn’t feel much of a twinge. Which I suppose makes 
me a not-good person. Or a good, television-weaned American. Whatever. 

But the other.... As I held up a leather-fringe vest, I had a sudden flashback to 
KoKo’s face, his handsome face staring into nothing with bleak despair, his big 
hand trembling beneath mine. Then I saw that face open in slow motion like a 
terrible flower. My heart stopped beating. Just for an instant. I felt a lump climb 
up my throat, felt the hot sting of incipient tears. I dropped the leather vest, 
leaned forward against the wall. I wanted to throw up, but I choked it back. 

There are some acts, some facts, that can not—should not—be made into 
comedy with a wry one-liner. I tried to get mad instead, to let righteous anger 



drive out the horror and guilt. After all, because of that man I had been chased 
all over the ass end of Manhattan, had my life threatened half a dozen times, 
seen confusion become the normal mode of my existence. And somewhere, 
somehow 1 knew he had done this to me, not accidentally, but consciously, 
purposely. Tripped me up and let me get tangled in the bizarre complications of 
his life. He deserved what I’d done to him. If he appeared before me again and I 
had a gun, I’d raise that gun again and open his brain to light and air without a 
qualm. Justice, right? Righteous vengeance, right? And then I could get out of 
these stupid bell bottoms, sunglasses, wig, mania. 

No, I don’t like dressing up. Masks are too slick, too cold, too suffocating. 
Masks have evil connotations, wicked reverberations: psycho murderers in 
movies wear masks, villains always disguise themselves to work their nefarious 
deeds. The only good guy in a mask was Batman, and I hated that movie. Rather, 
regard Superman: open face displayed proudly to evil-doers with only a pair of 
glasses and a carefully combed forelock to protect his secret identity. 

Dressing up twists the status quo. It gives a person ideas, ideas he or she 
might not even recognize. A shy, stuttering class fool puts on a tux and suddenly 
he’s a cocky stand-up comic. A nasty, hard-as-nails mayor of New York puts on 
a dress and becomes a coy lounge singer. A would-be stud puts on a butler suit 
and loses all coordination. A perfectly good girlfriend puts on her lover’s suit 
and becomes something ... something her lover may not want to think about. 

Mrs. Helen put her hand on my shoulder and said gently, “Bill, you don’t look 
quite right. Come sit down over here under the light.” 

She shooed away a cat and sat me down, adjusted her full-length calico patch- 
skirt and tapped her chin while studying my face. “You know, Bill, we’re not all 
heartless idiots. We know perfectly well what you’ve gone through tonight. But 
we also know that in order for you to get through this night, you’re going to have 
to go through some more, and worse than anything you’ve seen yet.” 

I gaped at her. 

“So we’re just trying to put the best face on it. Why do you think Hillary and 
Gemma are still here? They could walk out right now, you know. No 
commitments. Doesn’t concern them. But here they are, ready to put themselves 
on the line for you. So buck up! You’re not alone. No one is alone. Now let me 
get your face fixed. You need a little more work than the others, your face is too 
well known.” She studied me another minute. “Mm-hmm. Yes, I think that’ll be 
perfect.” She cut some hair from a brown wig and glued strands of it under my 
nose for a Fu Manchu mustache that did not match my four a.m. shadow. 

“Oh shit. You’re kidding.” 

“Attitude,” she warned. 



“It tickles,” I whined. 

“Better than being crucified.” 

“You have a point.” 

She smacked me on the shoulder and stood. “How are you feeling, Gem?” 

He poked at his bandaged arm. “Pretty good. You know, it doesn’t really even 
hurt. It’s just kind of sore.” 

“My Kickapoo joy juice works every time.” 

“You’re going to freeze in that get-up, sweetie,” Gemma said to Hillary. 

“I’ve got just the thing.” Mrs. Helen ran to another cardboard carton and 
rummaged through another pile of musty clothing. 

“Where’d you get all this stuff, anyway?” Hillary said. 

Mrs. Helen’s voice was muffled. “Most of it I wore, back in the Sixties. Some 
of it was my first husband’s, more of it was my second’s—he was a roadie for 
Jefferson Airplane. The rest of it comes from members of the cult that I’ve 
deprogrammed. The first thing I make them do, when they’ve seen the Light, is 
strip off this devil’s underwear and move into the present. Ah!” 

She surfaced with a slightly yellowed white fake-fur teddy jacket. She shook 
it out; a cloud of white fake polar-bear fur drifted to her feet. 

“I love it!” Hillary piped. “It’s so cool!” 

“Hillary!” I said. 

“Getting into character ... man.” She pulled the jacket on and shook out her 
long, straight blonde wig. She looked like Rita Tushingham right down to the 
Egyptian eye-liner. “This stuff is back in style.” 

I stared. “Hillary, I get the weird idea you’re actually enjoying this.” 

“No chance. But I’m not going to sit around grumping.” She studied herself 
in a full-length mirror. “All fodder for the book.” 

“What book?” Gemma asked. 

Hillary blushed. “Nothing.” She glanced at Gemma. “I mean, I’ve sort of got 
this idea for a book I want to write someday.” 

Mrs. Helen smiled at her oddly. “Go ahead, dear. Tell us about it.” 

“Yeah,” Gemma urged. 

Hillary blushed. “Well. It’s called Messmates: The Ways Men Screw Up 
Women. Pun intended.” She snickered shyly. 

I said, “Are you going to give men equal time?” 

Hillary’s eyes flashed. “The hell with that! I’m handing them the same shaft 
they’ve always handed me. Us. Women.” She looked to Mrs. Helen for 
confirmation. 

Mrs. Helen raised a warning hand. “Don’t look at me, honey. I never had 
anything but fun with my men. Even when they didn’t play fair, or at least fair 



the way I saw it. But then maybe I just didn’t expect any more than most men 
were able to offer.” A dreamy look came into her eyes. 

Hillary muttered, “Yeah, well, 1 don’t think a little honesty, a little 
trustworthiness is too much to expect.” 

1 polished my rose-colored glasses. “Gee, Hillary, you sound bitter.” 

“How astute. I’ll tell you something, Bill, the way men have treated me, I’m 
not only bitter, I’m wary, vengeful, and damned pissed off!” She glared at 
Gemma, who cringed. 

“I suppose there’s a story behind this,” I said wearily. 

“Dozens. Where shall I start?” 

“Must you?” 

“Go ahead, love,” Mrs. Helen prompted. “Pour it all out, pitch it into the 
Cosmic Toilet and flush it away.” 

Hillary turned to me. “Where shall I start? The time the little boy next door 
tried to molest me but couldn’t figure out how? Or how about when my advisor 
in graduate school promised to rush me through my doctorate in three semesters 
if I put out? Or maybe my two aborted weddings. Yeah, that’s right, two! 
Dumped twice, practically at the altar, except I’m an atheist and they were going 
to be civil ceremonies.” 

Mrs. Helen clucked. 

“The second time I kept the ring—leam from experience, I always say—and 
even though Curt had ten more payments to make, 1 took that ring and tossed it 
right into the Hudson!” Her face was bright red now, and her eyes showed white 
all the way around. She whirled on Mrs. Helen. “So don’t tell me about fair play 
and cosmic toilets! Don’t tell me about expectations!” 

Mrs. Helen smiled gently. “Love, I wasn’t being smug at all, please believe 
that. But I would like to point out a couple of things. First, let’s get our facts 
straight. Remember, before that little boy jumped on you, you’d been teaching 
him how to French kiss and had grabbed his little penis? You were quite a 
precocious eight-year-old, even if he did go too far. And while I certainly don’t 
condone your advisor’s behavior, he only made the offer because you hung 
around his office every day, flirting—warily, nervously, but flirting all the same 
—and your philosophy tutor had told him how you and he had made love for one 
entire weekend in your apartment, and how desperate you were to improve your 
grade-point average, which was slumping badly because you were depressed and 
drinking a little. Really, your advisor was a very timid, insecure man, and he 
stayed in bed a week after you told him to ‘fuck off.’ Your words, not mine.” 

Hillary’s face had gone ashy grey, her breath was harsh and shallow. 



“And while your two almost fiances chickened out, you dumped a few guys 
in your time too, you know. Remember Gary? And Brian? And that last fight 
you had with Shakti, sure, it was mainly because you were into PMS and you 
were worried about the offer you’d had from Bellevue. But did you really expect 
him to pick up on all that? Really, love, you have to realize, most guys just aren’t 
psychic.” 

Hillary’s eyes bulged. 

“Now, don’t start hyperventilating. I’m only pointing out that we’re all people 
here, fallible people, and allowances have to be made all around. Gem, why 
don’t you give Hillary a back-rub, she looks like she could use one. As soon as 1 
get these boots laced up we’ve got to get going, and I’d like us all ambulatory 
and coherent.” She propped one foot on a chair and muttered, “Got to get a move 
on.” 

Gemma stepped behind Hillary and started massaging. 

I whispered to Mrs. Helen, “What are you trying to do, set them up? You’re 
being a little obvious.” 

“When you get thrown off a horse ...” 

“You’re incredible,” I snorted. 

“Get rid of those vengeful vibrations, Bill. You think I just put Hillary in her 
place, but all I was doing was helping her through a psychic dark alley. She has 
every right to be upset. Those men treated her cruelly, and there is no excuse for 
cruelty. Because cruelty’s a horny son of a bitch and breeds. Lordee, these boots 
are a pain.” She finished lacing the left boot and started on the right. “But while 
acknowledging that there are a lot of peach-pit souls out there ready to take 
advantage of you, it helps if you accept responsibility for all your actions, and 
think at least a bit about what might possibly be going on in the minds of those 
around you. In my line of work it seems obvious, but unfortunately most people 
have a little trouble recognizing it. All the fuss that could be saved if we just 
gave others the allowances we give ourselves! Well.” She tied the lace in a big 
bow and looked up brightly. “Are we all ready now? Loose and eager?” 

We regarded her, blank. 

“Good. Then let’s get at it!” 

The night was surprisingly chill now, in this hour before dawn, and my 
mildewed leather fringe did not provide much protection from the blades of wind 
that sliced through the narrow streets of Lower Manhattan. We walked east: the 
sky where the sun would soon rise was the purple of a new bruise, the Brooklyn 
silhouette was a jumble of child’s blocks below it. The city was quieter than I 
had ever known it before. I listened closely, aware of something missing. After a 
while I realized: no sirens. 



We had turned onto Henry Street when a man suddenly stepped out of the 
shadows of a loading bay and stood before us. We caught our collective breath 
and stopped dead. 

The man reached into a pocket of his bulging overcoat. 

Gemma, Hillary, and 1 inhaled sharply. 

The man pulled out a small, very old cassette tape player. He sat it carefully 
on the sidewalk and punched the Play button. He took off his overcoat and 
revealed himself dressed in an ancient yet natty tuxedo. 

Tinny music sounded from the tape player’s speaker. The man began to lip- 
synch to Joan Sutherland’s recording of Olympia’s Song from Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann. 

Les oiseaux dans la charmille, 

dans les cieux I’astre du jour ... 

When the song was done the man hit the Stop button with his foot. He bowed 
gravely, put on his overcoat, put the tape back player in his pocket, and vanished 
back into the shadows. 

We stared at one another. 

1 said, “Have you ever noticed how much of life is completely irrelevant?” 

“Not irrelevant—entertaining,” Mrs. Helen corrected. “You’ve got to look at 
life in a new way, Bill.” 

1 laughed bitterly. “1 have a choice at this point?” 

“Only a few more blocks. Let’s go.” 

She led us into yet darker, more mysterious parts of New York, streets not 
charted on any map, neighborhoods glimpsed by normal day-living humans only 
from speeding cars on the FDR Drive. The black windows of abandoned 
buildings seemed to blink with thousands of cartoon eyes. 1 reached out a hand 
for Hillary to hold, but she was sticking close to Gemma and didn’t notice. 

“You know, Gemma,” 1 said, “in all the excitement of your gender change 1 
forgot to ask you what your real name is.” 

“Gemma. Paul Geoffrey Gemma.” 

1 blinked. “Oh.” 

“So?” 

“Guess 1 was expecting something more exotic.” 

“When we get to the meeting,” Mrs. Helen said, “we have to give a secret 
sign to get in. The secret sign is this.” She raised her fingers in a peace and/or 
victory sign and brought them up behind her head like tv rabbit-ears, a bit of 
choreography 1 had seen before. 



I moaned. “Let me guess. My Favorite Martian ?” 

“It’s much older than that. Secret societies have used it for centuries. 
Zechariah Sitchin’s tried to link it to his Anunnaki through the Sumerian worship 
of Ereshkigal, but his arguments are so sloppy, his translations are all wrong, and 
anyway, he’s a loon. Let’s practice a couple of times, shall we?” 

We automatically raised our fingers behind our heads. “Again.” 

“1 think we can handle it, okay?” I said. 

She cocked an eyebrow. “Fine. Now, if anyone asks who you are, tell ’em 
Sunshine invited you. There are dozens of Sunshines in this cult.” 

“How bright and cheery.” 

“Gut up, loves. We’re here.” 

Here was a black brick wall with a steel fire door. Standing before the door 
was a man with a ponytail. “Yo, man,” he drawled, disregarding our plurality. 
“Cool?” 

“Yo. It’s cool.” Mrs. Helen made the secret sign. We all followed suit. 

“Groovy.” He kicked the steel door. It rang like a bell and swung open. 
“Follow the Fight.” 

“Follow the Fight,” we mumbled, and passed inside. 

At first I couldn’t make out where we were: vision was blocked by an 
immobile, impenetrable fog of incense and reefer smoke. But our ears were 
blasted with chorused moans and mewls, punctuated with cries and sobbing. I 
stumbled over something and Mrs. Helen caught me. “Christ,” I whispered, 
“what the hell is this?” 

“Ssh!” she hissed. 

Gradually I grew accustomed to the murk. The warehouse had been gutted to 
form one immense room big as a city block. The ceiling was invisible some four 
stories over our heads. Through the stinking air I could dimly glimpse macrame 
plant hangers, psychedelic posters under black lights, ranks of bongs. The floor 
was littered with huge, lumpy bean bag chairs in faded tie-dye vinyl. 

Bedlam. Babel. Tumult such as Milton could not conceive. A hippie version 
of the Midnight City Cabaret. This vast space was thronged with guru groupies, 
Deadheads, Sonny and Cher lookalikes. My God, did none of these people watch 
television? Had they just zoned out for four decades? And what about the young 
ones—how the hell did these kids pick up on this crap? Didn’t they know they 
were jokes in a humorless world? Didn’t they know the Seventies was the most 
pointless decade in human existence? No, they were too busy smoking hand- 
rolled cigarettes, passing pipes, munching bean sprouts, searching cow flop for 
mushrooms. 



But the Sons and Daughters of a Distant Light weren’t high now. They were 
beating the floor, beating their breasts, beating one another. They raised tear- 
stained faces to the black-light bulbs, and their keening grief glowed fluorescent. 
They wept, they lamented, they clawed at their leather fringe and beaded 
headbands. Tangles of mourners rocked back and forth on the naked concrete, 
singing off-key Odetta ballads. Along one wall a row of mottled women, 
stripped to the waist, were plastering themselves with ashes and dust in ritual 
agony. Dozens had climbed the scaffolding and were banging arhythmically on 
the metal pipes like a roadshow company of Jesus Christ Superstar. 

“Shit,” Gemma whispered. 

“Exactly.” Mrs. Helen shivered. “Makes my skin crawl.” 

“What’s happening?” I asked. 

“Their god is dead,” Mrs. Helen explained. “This is the wake.” 

In the center of the room was a platform, a loading dock raised a few feet off 
the floor, and on it a strange machine, twenty feet tall, twenty feet wide, round 
and streamlined as a manta ray. It was black and featureless but for a triangle of 
blinking red lights at one end and a series of indecipherable hieroglyphs at the 
other. It looked evil, menacing, brooding. It looked like a squashed, electric 
bowling ball. 

Around it was row after row of crying culties. They slapped it, they tapped it, 
made a metallic obbligato to the mourners’ plainsong. 

“What’s that?” I said. “What’s that thing?” 

Mrs. Helen shrugged. “I don’t know.” 

“What do you mean, you don’t know?” 

“Good grief, Bill, I’m psychic, I’m not omniscient. The stories the kids I’ve 
deprogrammed tell about KoKo are all conflicting. Some of the groupies think 
he was an angel incarnated from heaven. Some think he was an avatar of 
Krishna. Some said he was from another world and flew here in a flying saucer.” 
She pointed at the thing. “My guess is that’s the UFO. Come on.” She pushed 
her way into the crowd. 

“Where are we going?” I asked. 

“Let’s find us a place to sit down.” Mrs. Helen plowed through the mob. “Up 
front.” 

“Hey,” I said, “what’s wrong with behind this column?” 

“You don’t want to miss all the action, do you?” 

“Yes.” 

Gemma grinned. “Chicken, Billy boy?” 

“I believe self-preservation is a well-respected law of nature,” I said with vast 
dignity. 



“That’s so Darwinian, man. This is the New Age of peace, love, and 
brotherhood.” 

“Motherfucking prick-licking son of a bitch with syph /” A raging, bearded 
face stabbed into my field of vision suddenly. “ Jesus jumped-up Christ in a 
Volkswagen, the pus-sucking bastard! Ought to be stood up against a fucking 
brick wall and fucking shot! Make him shower in fucking napalm, that’ll take the 
piss out of him! Aagh!” 

He fell choking to his knees and punched at the floor until his fist was bloody. 
1 tottered away and wiped his spittle from my face. My hands were shaking. 

“There seems to be some tension in the air.” Hillary commented. 

“Peace, love, and brotherhood my ass.” Gemma shook his head. “Why don’t 
these spiritual types ever practice what they preach?” 

“1 am not going to enjoy this,” I said. 

“Let’s not set up negative expectations, Bill,” Mrs. Helen counseled. 

“Oh, certainly not.” I turned and started back toward the door. Gemma and 
Hillary caught me and dragged me back. 

“Listen,” I said, “I don’t care if I do have to live the rest of my life in a bomb 
shelter, I’m getting out of here.” 

Hillary scowled. “Oh, Bill, you’re such a baby.” 

“Easy for you to say. They’re not trying to kill you.” 

“Just calm down.” 

“Screw calm down!” 1 looked at the moaning mob around me. I whispered, 
“Screw calm down! I’m in the middle of about four hundred freaks who want me 
dead!” 

“Too late for that,” Mrs. Helen said. “Leaving now would look suspicious, 
and you don’t want to draw attention to yourself. It’s cool,” she said to a pair of 
curious gawkers who had paused in mid-wail to watch me. “He’s just freaking 
on the waves.” They nodded and went back to their ululations. 

“Your negative attitude is endangering us all, Bill,” Mrs. Helen hissed. “If it 
will make you feel any better, I’ll put a psychic shield around us. A protective 
cup of God’s Own White Light. Will that make you happy?” 

“Will it keep me from getting killed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then it’ll make me happy.” 

She closed her eyes and hummed, then opened her eyes again. “Better?” 

1 blinked. “Is that it?” 

“What do you expect, laser lights? I’m working with Divinity here, not 
producing a Vegas floor show.” 



Someone tugged at my jacket. I jerked around and saw the worshipful girl, 
Karina, that I’d met with KoKo on the street on the way to the club. Behind her 
were her virgin boys. 

“What? What?” I squealed. 

“Gone! Gone!” she whimpered. Her long hair was tangled and matted around 
her damp face. “Gone,” the virgin boys echoed. I couldn’t tell if they were about 
to weep or laugh. 

“Gone!” 

Hillary and Gemma looked at one another, then threw their arms up in the air. 
“Gone! Gone!” they bawled. 

“He’s gone! Ahh!” the girl moaned. 

“Gone! Gone!” Mrs. Helen groaned. She gave me a sharp elbow to the ribs. 
“Gone!” 

I choked. “Gaw-hawn!” 

We groveled until the girl and her boys crawled away to spread woe. “This is 
amazing,” Hillary whispered. “It’s a whole subculture never dreamed of, right 
here in New York! I could write a book on this bunch that would eclipse 
Margaret Mead.” 

The dim lights flicked off. Only the red circles on the black machine were left 
to flicker like the embers of hell. The hubbub in the room ceased so abruptly that 
for a moment I thought I’d gone deaf. The culties on the platform scrambled off 
and joined the crowd below. 

A spotlight hit the platform, darted about, picked up a too-familiar tall, thin 
form topped by an enormous afro. She looked like a big Q-Tip. 

“Biafra,” the mob murmured. 

“Oh shit,” I whispered. “That one was leading the ones chasing me in 
Chinatown.” 

“They were all chasing you in Chinatown. Calm down. She’s one of KoKo’s 
lieutenants.” 

“Oh shit.” 

The Q-Tip raised her arms. 

The Sons and Daughters of a Distant Light hummed, “Ommm.” 

The Q-Tip thrust her fingers out in the peace sign and waggled them like a 
counter-culture Nixon. Then she brought both V-signs up behind her head like 
antennae. 

The Sons and Daughters of a Distant Light veed her in return. 

“Looks like a Star Trek convention,” I said. Hillary shushed me and brought 
her fingers up behind her head. 



The Q-Tip grabbed a microphone from the shadows behind her. She tapped it: 
the taps echoed through the huge chamber. 

“Biafra!” the people shouted. 

“O, you Sons and Daughters of a Distant Light!” 

“Aiieee!” the people brayed. 

“O, you Sons and Daughters of a Distant Light!” Biafra repeated. Her voice 
was rich yet jagged, like broken jewels. 

“Oooowaahh!” the people howled. 

‘Tm not putting anything in when they pass the plate,” 1 whispered. 

“Quit being cute,” Gemma said. 

“It’s a defense mechanism,” Hillary explained. “Wit, no matter how pathetic, 
is sought to defuse tense situations.” 

“Quit analyzing me.” 

“Will you all please shut up?” Mrs. Helen whispered. 

“Sons and Daughters!” Biafra shouted. 

“Yes!” the people yelled. 

“Sisters and Brothers!” 

“Yes!” 

“You know why we’re here.” 

A woman shrieked. Wild wails climbed the walls and reverberated from the 
towering ceiling. 

“Yes, you know why we’re here,” Biafra said, voice now low and dangerous, 
melted pearls in poisonous mercury. “The Leader is gone!” 

Screams. Thumps of hands pounding skulls. “The Leader is gone!” they 
cried. 

“KoKo is gone!” she prompted. 

“KoKo is gone!” they roared. 

Biafra kicked and wiggled like Sammy Davis, Jr. “He came from the sky! He 
came from the sky to show us the True Way!” 

“From the sky! From the sky!” 

“He came down to show us True Peace and Harmony and Perfect Love!” 

“From the sky! From the sky!” 

“But now he’s been struck down at the height of his power, struck down 
before our eyes!” 

“Struck! Down!” 

“Struck down by that perfect example of Everything’s Wrong—a fool with a 
gun!” 

“Everything’s Wrong! Everything’s Wrong!” they chanted. 

“A gun brought him down, and Everything’s Wrong!” 



“Everything’s Wrong! Everything’s Wrong!” 

“A gun laid him low, and Everything’s Wrong!” 

“Everything’s Wrong! Everything’s Wrong!” 

Biafra stalked up and down the platform, hunched over, arms swinging, a 
raging Baptist preacher. “Everything’s Wrong! What’s wrong with the world?” 

“Guns!” the people shouted. “Guns are what’s wrong with the world!” 

“Everything’s Wrong!” she called. “What’s wrong with the world?” 

“Climate change! Climate change is what’s wrong with the world!” 

“Everything’s Wrong! What’s wrong with the world?” 

Louder. “Oppression! Oppression’s what’s wrong with the world!” 

“Everything’s Wrong! What’s wrong with the world!” 

Louder still. “Government! Government’s what’s wrong with the world!” 

“Everything’s Wrong! What’s wrong with the world!” 

A deafening tumult. “Everything! Everything! Everything! Everything!” 

They were purple-lipped, they were glossy with sweat, they were foaming at 
the mouths with hurt and betrayal and rage. 

“O Sons and Daughters,” Biafra bellowed, “KoKo is gone!” 

“Gone! Gone! Gone! Gone!” 

Karina leaped to her feet on the other side of the room. 

“1 saw KoKo tonight!” she bleated. 

The mob hushed. 

“KoKo and his Judas, right before it happened! Out on the street, man.” She 
furiously rubbed tears from her eyes. “My name’s Karina. I guess I should be 
glad, I mean, getting to see him one last time and all. If I’d known ... man, if I’d 
only known ...” 

One of the virgin boys, on his knees beside her, wrapped his arms around her 
thighs. She patted his head and reached for the other boy. “I’m just happy Star 
and Bo got to see him before ... well, before. I wanted KoKo to initiate them 
personally at the next service, but now ...” Tears skidded down her cheeks. 

A mewing sound welled up from the mob. 

Karina looked up suddenly, face set with grim purpose. “But we’ll fix it. 

We’ll find that Judas and make the sacrifice! And then ...” Karina moaned. “Oh 
God, what’ll we do then? KoKo’s gone!” 

“Gone!” the people howled. “Gone! Gone! Gone!” 

I crawled close to Mrs. Helen and spit in her ear. “Sacrifice! You said it, too. 
What the hell does it mean?” 

“Will you calm down? I have work coming up, and I need a minute’s peace to 
get ready.” 

“I want to know about this sacrifice!” 



“Ommm,” Mrs. Helen said firmly, and clamped her eyes shut. 

A white, paunchy, middle-aged man with dreadlocks hopped onto the 
platform and took the microphone from Biafra. “Buh brothers and and sisters!” 
he stuttered. “Somewhere out on the the streets of this suh city there’s a mah 
mah man walkin’ around! And he’s the the mah mah man who took that guh gun 
and pooh pooh pooh pulled that ter trigger!” 

“The mah man!” the mob chanted. “The mah man!” 

“What do we have to to duh do to buh buh bring back ter True la la Love and 
ha Harmony and puh puh puh Perfect puh Peace?” 

“Find the man! Find the man!” 

Biafra retrieved the mike. “And what do we have to do when we find the 
man?” 

A moment of silence. Then the mob shouted, “KILL HIM!” 

“KILL HIM!” Biafra yelled, nodding. “KILL HIM! KILL HIM!” 

“KILL HIM! KILL HIM! KILL HIM! KILL HIM!” 

The human mind is a marvelous thing. When faced with a problem, it works 
almost unconsciously to devise a solution; when faced with danger, it responds 
with a quick surge of subliminal decision-making accomplished at the speed of 
light to facilitate escape; and when overwhelmed, it shuts down entirely. 

My consciousness dissolved in the acid rain of foam from the lips of maniacs. 
The twining wreaths of incense became the wispy, flying tendrils of my sanity. 
Memories of childhood suddenly made sullen sense. 

“KILL HIM! KILL HIM! KILL HIM! KILL HIM!” 

My stomach roused and churned. I felt the earth revolve beneath my butt and 
prepared to faint. I only hoped that when I passed out I wouldn’t choke on my 
own vomit. 

“KILL HIM! KILL HIM! KILL HIM! KILL HIM!” 

Then, suddenly, the music of mayhem faltered. Voices dropped out of the 
chant raggedly. And then there was quiet. 

I clutched at consciousness and dragged myself up. “What?” I muttered. 
“What happened? What’s happening?” I looked around. “What?” 

Moving slowly through the matted mob was a small fat man. A man in a 
black suit and red shirt who carried a pitchfork. 

Whisper whisper. “Madison.” “Madison.” “It’s Madison.” “Madison, it’s 
Madison.” 

The magician moved slowly through them, touching them briefly as he 
passed, smiling down upon them with a kindly face. The people reached out 
timid hands and touched him. As he moved, the sight of him became clearer and 



clearer, as if he were glowing with some private light that increased in brightness 
the more he was touched, was admired, was loved. 

He passed, and 1 thought, but wasn’t sure, that he glanced down and saw me 
sitting there. 1 shrank to a pinpoint. But he moved on his sanctified way. 

He reached the platform and stepped up. The dreadlocked man stooped down 
and bowed himself out of the way. Biafra dropped the mike with a deafening 
thunk and whine of feedback and scampered to one side. 

Madison said nothing. The mob sat spellbound. 

Then Madison took a slow, deep breath. He reached down, picked up the 
microphone, and said softly, “Ladies and gentlemen.” He shook his head. 
“Friends.” 

The people held themselves silent. 

“Friends, it was all my fault.” 

No one breathed. 

“You’ve all been looking for the man whose hand pulled the trigger that killed 
our friend. But he was not to blame. It was me. My trick went awry. 1 lost my 
grasp of the eternal energies for a moment, just a moment, but in that dreadful 
moment my trick, my silly trick, failed. And I have lost ... we have all lost 
someone dear to us.” 

1 heard someone sob. 

“So if you must react with rage, then let me be the butt of your anger.” 

There was a low, rustling sound that swept through the people. But no one 
moved. 

Madison went on, more certainly. “But is that how KoKo would have wanted 
us to react? With rage? With anger? With murder in our hearts? Did he not teach 
us all that forgiveness is the most human of virtues?” 

He smiled at us all. 

“Yes. We’ve let our hurt rule our minds. But now we can let that hurt go. Can 
you let it go?” 

A long silence. Then Biafra raised her tear-stained face. “I’ll let it go, 
Madison.” 

Madison smiled at her. 

The bald man raised his hand. “I’m luh luh letting muh mine go tuh ter too.” 

A murmur built among the people, “Let it go, let it go, let it go.” 

The noise died down again. Everyone raised their faces to Madison. 

He smiled gently. “Now you’re ready.” 

We all looked at each other. Ready? 

Madison took a deep breath. He held it, then slowly released it. Again. And 
again. Gradually the people, as if mesmerized, began to breathe in his rhythm. 



We all, even 1, fell into the pattern. I felt my breathing imperceptibly follow 
theirs, I couldn’t help myself. But the rhythm of my breath, without my will, was 
regulated by the steady breathing of the hundreds of people who surrounded me. 

As we breathed, we felt our bodies relax into perfect immobility. Our terror 
and wrath drained from us, seeped from our pores and evaporated into the 
coldness of empty space. Calm took us, guided us, focused us. And 1 say we, for 
as we breathed this way, slowly, deeply—breathe, hold, release; breathe, hold, 
release—we lost the petty boundaries of our poor bodies and expanded, 
combined, became one another so that there was no ranting many—there was 
but one who calmly breathed, held, and released. 

Maybe it’s just a human thing, to act in accordance with a crowd of your own 
kind. Maybe that’s the whole problem of being human. Maybe it’s part of the 
glory of being human. 1 wish things like this were black and white, life would be 
so much easier. 

Yes, it was wonderful. Yes, it was a religious experience, to be so much a part 
of so many. Scary and exhilarating. Maybe that’s what mobs are all about. 

For that time there was no time. We saw time for what it was, a dangerous 
toy, a bauble of spun glass, as easily crushed as this sweet air we breathed, held, 
released. We floated, we merely existed. 

Madison began to mutter melodious words. He moved his hands in intricate 
arabesques to define a column of space upon the platform. We all watched— 
breathe, hold, release. In that column of space rose a pale mist, clean and pure as 
the spray of a waterfall, air made visible. The mist grew more and more dense 
until it appeared as a white pillar of shifting mother of pearl—breathe, hold, 
release—formed between Madison’s deft hands, congealing, coagulating at his 
touch. 

Then within that pulsating, spinning column of pale mist there came a hint of 
a shadow deep within. This shadow, or denser form of light, expanded, grew 
taller and broader within the shielding cocoon of the magic that Madison guided, 
that we made. This denser light attained height and breadth and took on a form 
recognizable as human. 

The form passed into a state of solidity, space curtsied and became Real. A 
featureless human form held upright by our breathing. 

Then the shielding column of the air became a sparkle of flame that wrapped 
itself about the human form, orange, blue, yellow, green flames. They hissed 
against the man’s shape, licked at it. 

Madison stepped back, raised his arms as if to ward off the furnace heat of the 
flames we made. 



The flames ate the mist and darted about the body beneath. It breathed, its 
chest swelled, contracted spasmodically, like a newborn readying for its first yell 
outside the womb. 

Madison threw up his arms. The flames roared and shot upwards, blasted the 
ceiling four floors above, showered down upon us in a fountain of multicolored 
sparks, a baptism of cold light. 

Madison gave a flourish with his hands and light filled the warehouse. We all 
screamed and threw our hands up against the sudden brilliance. 

Then we opened them again, blinked, and gazed with wonder and awe at the 
magic we had done. At the magic we were. The body onstage turned slowly, 
lowered its big hands from before its beautiful face, opened beautiful new eyes 
to gaze upon the world. 

KoKo cried out against and to the sudden brilliance. 

Time started again. 
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KoKo. 

There was a long silence. Then we leaped up with a single great roar. 

KoKo. 

He was dressed in shimmering white slacks, shirt, shoes, and socks. He 
looked like an angel. An angel from Las Vegas, maybe, but an angel. 

We surged forward and surrounded him, lepers begging for healing, the lost 
beseeching salvation. But we stopped at the platform’s edge: a light surrounded 
him, formed a boundary around his transfigured being that we dared not breach. 

He smiled and extended his hands to us. 

Celestial music resounded in triadic chords and we knew rapture. 

KoKo spoke. His voice was massive, with reverb, overwhelming yet 
personal, like the voice of God speaking within your own skull. “My people,” he 
said. “1 have come back to you.” 

The Sons and Daughters of a Distant Light cheered and threw themselves to 
their knees, raised their hands, raised their voices in song; an old Janis Joplin 
song, 1 couldn’t understand the words; but they sang, and made a great hymn of 
joy and praise and thanksgiving such as Handel never dreamed of. KoKo smiled 
upon us, hands raised in benediction. 

“My people!” 

The Sons and Daughters fell silent to hear His Word. 

“My people, 1 have returned to you from the dark place of eternal sleep. 1 
have come to remind you once more of the lessons 1 have taught you, before 1 
leave you forever.” 

The Sons and Daughters cried out. 1 cried out too. 

“Yes,” KoKo nodded. “1 will leave you this night forever. From this night 
forward, you must carry my words forward to the living world, even as 1 will 
carry my love for you in my heart.” 

“No!” the Sons and Daughters bleated. “Don’t go!” 

KoKo remained silent a moment. He closed his eyes and folded his large 
hands before him. The noise in the room subsided to stifled weeping and moans. 

KoKo opened his eyes. “My people,” He said, “will you remember my 
teachings when I am gone?” 

“Yes,” they murmured. “Yes, we will remember.” 

“Will you remember what 1 have said to you? That life must be lived now, not 
then?” 



“Yes, we must live now, not then.” 

“That cooperation is the greatest authority, and that the individual is the 
greatest treasure?” 

“We will remember,” the people said. “We will remember.” 

“And that the power which moves humanity, through universe, through life, 
through time, is not the power of wealth, or the power of command, or the power 
of manipulation ... but the power of respect for all existence?” 

“We remember, we will remember.” 

KoKo bowed to us. “Remember my words when 1 am gone, that 1 will not 
have come to you in vain.” 

“We will remember! We will remember.” 

KoKo turned and held out his left hand to Biafra. Biafra rose from her knees 
and moved quickly to KoKo’s side. 

“1 leave with you one who knows my words well,” KoKo said. “Let Biafra ... 
” He faltered. 

We all leaned forward. 

KoKo shook his head and continued. “Let her be your memory, to keep my 
words as 1 have said them to you. Biafra.” 

“Yes!” Biafra wailed, and fell again to her knees, clutching KoKo’s hand 
tightly. “I will keep your words! You have died and been reborn, and 1 will keep 
your words alive for the Sons and Daughters of a Distant Light!” 

KoKo raised Biafra and embraced her ceremoniously. He held out his right 
hand to Madison. Madison stepped up and took it. 

“Madison,” KoKo said. “You have been my right hand during my time in this 
place. You have brought me back from the misty caverns so that I might speak to 
my ...” His voice faltered again. “ ... to my people once more.” He spoke to us 
now. “Let Madison be your soul and spirit, that my words may always speak 
truly.” 

Madison bowed his head. “I will do so,” he answered simply. 

KoKo embraced him. 

Then KoKo looked out at the people, his people. He gazed upon us a long 
while, looked into each face in that great room, one after another. He looked into 
my face. 

“And now, my people!” He called out suddenly. “There is one deed yet to be 
done before 1 may return to my own world again!” 

He looked down directly upon me and held out his hand. 

Every face turned to me. Hundreds of wondering eyes. 

1 felt blessed. 

KoKo smiled and nodded. 



I had no better judgment. I jumped up onto the platform, took his hand. He 
pulled me close beside him. “1 thought 1 kuh— kuh— Oh, God, I’m so glad 
you’re alive!” 

“Ssh,” he said, with a furious look, a sudden mixture of shame and anger. 

Fear and recrimination. Disgust and triumph. 1 wasn’t reading too much into that 
look, and it’s not hindsight. 1 saw it all there. 1 didn’t understand it yet, but I 
recognized it all. 

“You’re alive,” 1 repeated. I was unable to think clearly. It wasn’t just the 
magnificence of his resurrection; 1 was truly glad to see 1 hadn’t killed this 
strange, remarkable man—and my voice was choked and hoarse. “You’re alive. 1 
didn’t kill you.” I felt so much for him, a tangle of relief and joy. “You aren’t 
dead.” 

He embraced me suddenly, harshly, as if to shut me up. Then he spun me 
around so that 1 faced the crowd fully. The bright light hurt my eyes, but that’s 
not why I was crying. 

“Tonight,” KoKo said, “1 crossed the bounds of life and finally Knew. A man 
showed me the doorway. This is that man.” 

The Sons and Daughters goggled at me. Hundreds of mouths opened. 
Hundreds of brows drew down. Fists were clenched. 

1 pressed closer to glowing KoKo. 

He raised one hand and took from my face the false mustache and sunglasses. 
“Look upon him,” he said. 

1 looked death in the face calmly. 

“Look upon him,” KoKo said, “and know that this is my brother, and that 1 
love him.” 

And, once again, much more gently than that first time so many desperate 
hours ago, he kissed me. Right on the mouth. I would have fainted then, but life 
had become so interesting. 

The Sons and Daughters gave a collective “Huh?” or “Ha”, 1 couldn’t tell 
which. 

“1 bless this man and ask you to bless him also,” KoKo said. “By his hand 1 
have known the end and the beginning. By his hand I have become what 1 was 
promised to become. By his hand I have learned—” He looked squarely into my 
eyes, “—1 have learned truth.” 

Private moment in a crowded space. 

He looked at me, beneficent, holy. But the holiness suddenly clicked off, the 
blessed grace fell from his eyes, and 1 saw the same frightened man whose hand 
1 had clutched in the club, what seemed now so long ago. 1 saw that he knew 
what 1 had seen in him. 



The sound of cheering brought me back. The Sons and Daughters of a Distant 
Light were cheering, embracing one another, laughing, dancing on their knees. 

KoKo looked out at them. 1 looked at KoKo. 

He watched them. Then, as he watched them, his face began to change. The 
beatific smile cracked, slipped, crumbled. His eyes narrowed—with pain or 
disgust? His hand holding mine clenched more and more tightly, hurting me. 

1 glanced down and saw Mrs. Helen rise from the crawling mob. She threw 
off her jacket, bared her arms and brought up her hands in twisted claws, the 
Wicked Witch of the West ready to hurl a fireball at the Scarecrow. 

Then KoKo hurled my hand away from him, pushed me back, and stormed to 
the front of the platform. The glowing halo of light wavered, bounced around 
trying to find him. 

KoKo’s voice shook the walls. “STOP IT!” 

The Sons and Daughters of a Distant Light faltered in their dancing, turned 
with confused faces and stared up at him. 

“STOP! Stop crawling! Stand up!” KoKo screamed. “GET UP OFF YOUR 
KNEES!” 

No sound but that angel choir singing softly, and the resonant echo of KoKo’s 
incredible words. 

“Get up off your goddamn knees! You’re not slugs! You’re not toads!” KoKo 
ranted. “You’re people! Don’t grovel for me! Don’t grovel for anyone! Always 
wanting someone to bow to, always aching for someone to tell you what to do, 
how to live, how to breathe! Sheep! Cattle! Livestock for the slaughterhouse! 
Sheep! Sheep! ” 

Madison regarded KoKo nervously. 

KoKo spun on him. “End it! Stop it all! Now!” 

Madison stepped back. 

“Stop everything!” 

Madison snapped his fingers. The celestial music ended abruptly. 

We fell back stupefied and covered our ringing ears. 

Madison snapped his fingers a second time. The light, which had again found 
KoKo, blinked off. 

1 squinted, lost in what seemed darkness, but was really just the absence of 
that brilliant illumination. 

Madison snapped his fingers a third time. The reverb on KoKo’s voice 
clicked off. 

Madison backed to the rear of the platform and crouched against the black 
machine. KoKo glared at the people. They waited, horrified, bereft, so used to 
waiting, so fearful. 



“It’s a trick,” KoKo said loudly. His voice was now flat, earthly, a little hard 
to hear if you were standing behind him. He laughed, a dreadful noise. “Get it? 
It’s a goddamn magic act! And you fell for it like a flock of sheep! Stop it! Get 
up! Get up!” 

Mrs. Helen dropped her hands, confusion evident on her face. 

“Get up now!” KoKo screamed. “You’re disgusting, crawling around on the 
floor! GET UP!” He was weeping with fury, tears spattered off his cheeks. “GET 
UP!” 

Biafra ran forward, grabbed KoKo. KoKo swung her away from him and she 
fell. 

“Em not a goddamn god! Em not from another fucking planet! Em from 
Japan! Em not anything! Em not anything! Don’t crawl in front of me! You’re 
all so damned eager to crawl—get up, get up, get up!” 

He shuddered, swayed, and fell to his hands and knees, grabbed at his belly, 
hugged himself, coughing, choking, retching. I stepped forward and put my arms 
around him. Not to help him, not to raise him up. Just to let him feel friendly 
hands. 

The rumble started in the back of the great room and rolled forward like a 
poisonous wave; an ugly, terrifying sound, the noise of souls alone and 
humiliated and enraged. 

Madison waddled forward and tried to lift KoKo, but KoKo shook us off and 
remained on the floor. Madison shouted at the people, “People! Sons and 
Daughters!” But they wouldn’t listen. He grabbed something from KoKo’s neck 
and held his hand to his lips. “People!” he shouted with full reverb. But they 
wouldn’t listen. He raised a fist above his head and sent a bolt of flame upwards 
to the ceiling, but they didn’t cower. The noise they made crescendoed until the 
old building shook. 

Suddenly, at its peak, Biafra leaped up beside KoKo. 

“Liar!” Biafra cawed like vengeful raven. 

“Yes,” KoKo whispered. 

“False prophet!” 

“Yes.” 

“Liar!” the people barked. 

“Yes.” KoKo raised his red-rimmed eyes and stared at them. “1 lied. You 
thought 1 was from another world and 1 didn’t say no. You thought I was divine, 
a god, and 1 let you. Look at me.” He tore open his white shirt. “1 am a man. Em 
only a man. 1 don’t come from another world.” He tried to chuckle, but the 
sound wasn’t pretty. “Em not ET. 1 come from Kyoto, it’s in Japan. Em just a 
man.” 



“You preached to us!” Biafra snarled, spit flying from her lips. 

“Yes. You asked me to speak. 1 told you what 1 thought. It wasn’t any more 
important than any other person’s words.” 

“And no less!” Madison called from the back of the platform, but no one 
listened. 

“You lied and lied and lied!” 

“Lied!” the people yelled. “Lied and lied and lied!” 

KoKo swallowed and said more firmly, “When 1 came among you, when you 
took me among you, what did 1 say to you?” 

Biafra shouted from behind him, “You came from the sky to show us the 
Truth!” 

“1 didn’t say that.” 

Biafra was silent. 

“You saw my hovercraft land that night and thought I was a god, or an angel 
of god, or a being from a distant planet come to save you from whatever you 
thought you feared. 1 only asked you for help,” KoKo said. “It’s true.” 

Biafra blinked, confused. 

“Yes, I lied. You found me hurt, my ship damaged. I had escaped from people 
who wanted me in prison for what I would not do for them. I was alone in a 
strange land, without friends, without resources, in great danger. I was injured. 
You took me in, you nursed my wounds. I needed my ship repaired. You worked 
with me.” His shoulders slumped. 

The people looked around at each other. 

“I was afraid. I let you think this of me. I kept silent. That was wrong.” 

The people unclenched their fists. 

“I did it because I was afraid. That was my wrong. To be afraid.” KoKo 
looked up at Biafra. “I ask you to forgive me.” 

The people looked to Biafra, lost again. Where should we go now? What 
should we do? Tell us what to do, tell us what to think, tell us how to be. 

What would I have done if I were one of them? What would I have done even 
a few hours before? I saw myself in those blank, confused, pissed yet unfocused 
faces. We couldn’t look to anyone to show us what to do, not now. I’d been 
through too much this long, dark night, and all because I waited for someone to 
say, “Do this. Do that. Go here. Go there. Do what I say.” No more. No more 
waiting. It was time to take charge. 

This bastard, this handsome, frightened, brilliant man, had used our fearful, 
determined ignorance because he hadn’t seen any other way to survive. I 
understood that. I’d done the same thing, in little ways, all my life. Get the girl to 
kiss you, even love you, by making her think she’s not quite so attractive as she 



is. Get the boss to praise you by hinting how much he’s disliked. Get daddy to 
fork over that extra cash for a week in Cancun by playing on his guilt over 
missing your third-grade soccer game. We’re born in it, we get used by it, we use 

it, round and round. What a pathetic excuse for life. 

And here he was, betrayed by disgust at his own playing of that ugly, 
necessary game. Stepping outside the hamster wheel and begging forgiveness for 
upsetting the steady spin of it. Oh God, who needed a magic show when such a 
thing could happen? How could 1 hate him, then, even if he might have gotten 
me killed? He was too much like me. Too much like all of us. 

What would I have done, even a few hours earlier? It didn’t matter. Those 
hours were done. 

I reached down and took KoKo’s hand. He winced and blinked at me. “I’ve 
wronged you too. I used you, even more than I used them.” He choked, a sudden 
spurt of painful emotion. “I’m sorry. Bill, can you forgive me?” 

I looked up defiantly at Biafra. Then I moved to the front of the stage. “He 
made you all want to kill me. You all wanted to kill me because of his tricks!” I 
called out. 

They held their breath. 

I looked down into KoKo’s face. I hope he saw as much in me then as I had 
seen in him. “I forgive you.” 

Biafra stared. 

I said, louder, so everyone had to hear, “I forgive you! I forgive you all!” 

KoKo’s voice was only a breath. “Thank you. Thank you.” A little stronger 
now, he turned to Biafra. 

Biafra did not move. 

“Please?” 

Biafra breathed deeply. Then she reached out, shaking. “I have to, don’t I? 
God damn it. If I wasn’t crazy when I believed what you said before, then I have 
to forgive you now.” She took KoKo’s hand. 

KoKo grasped it tightly. 

Biafra raised KoKo to his feet and embraced him. Then she turned to the 
people. “Children,” she said. But she shook her head. “Brothers and sisters,” she 
amended. “This ... man, he’s let us make of him something he’s not. Think what 
you’ve done in your life, and think about the times you’ve acted like something 
you aren’t in order to get what you wanted or needed. We’ve all been there. And 
I say,” she spoke loudly now, gaining confidence, “I say that we’ve wronged this 
man! We made him pretend to be from another world. And he went along with it 
so we’d help him. That’s a sad thing, to make someone he just to get a little help. 
So now we know. He’s not a Pleiadian. He’s not an angel. He’s just a plain old 



person, like any of us.” She held KoKo closer. “And so, he’s really more than 
what we tried to make him.” 

There was silence. Long silence. 

Then a woman stood among the people. “KoKo,” she said softly, “forgive me. 
I forgive you.” 

A man stood. “I forgive you, KoKo,” he said. “Forgive me.” 

Karina stood. “KoKo, 1 forgive you, 1 do.” 

Another stood, and another, and others. “KoKo, forgive me.” “I forgive you.” 
“Forgive me, KoKo, I forgive you.” “KoKo.” “Forgive me.” “Forgive.” 
“Forgive.” Hundreds of different voices, each with its own timbre, each with its 
own words. But they mingled and mixed and their voices grew louder, more 
harmonious, more perfect, more beautiful than the false hymn they’d sung 
before. 

Biafra led KoKo down from the platform. The hundreds of people drew close 
and gathered around him, put their arms around one another’s shoulders, 
embraced. Hillary and Gemma were there, rocking back and forth in one 
another’s arms. Mrs. Helen squeezed through and touched KoKo’s shoulder, all 
her righteous anger and zealotry gone, dissolved because of what she now knew. 
I caught her eye a moment. She winked shyly and said, so only I could hear, 
“Okay, okay, I never said 1 was perfect.” 

Long minutes this communion was held. Then KoKo was lifted up and 
carried back to the platform. Madison took his hand and led him to the black 
machine. 

KoKo touched the cold metal, then turned back to the crowd. “1— Well, I 
don’t know what to say. You’ve given me so much in the last three months, and 
tonight more than ever. You make me trust people again. You’ve done such a 
beautiful thing.” 

Everyone was holding hands, beaming with joy. It feels good, forgiving. 

“I have to leave now. You’ve done more for me than I could ever hope to 
repay. All I can give to you is my thanks.” 

There was a sudden loud report. A bullet pinged off the metal of the machine 
right beside KoKo’s head. 
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Pustelrute, swathed in red-blotched bandages, dressed in a hospital johnny 
flapping open at the back over a pair of bucking-bronco print pajama pants, 
leaning at a thirty-degree angle on a cane, staggered into the warehouse. “So, 
Hidefumi,” he wheezed, “we meet at last.” 

KoKo sighed and bowed. “ Herr Pustelrute. Sie unpafilich erscheinen. Hatten 
Sie einen Unfall? ” 

“Dein Interesse ist ruhrend, aber dein Akzent ist bedauerlich. Enough of this 
idle chit-chat. You know for what 1 have come, 1 think.” 

KoKo smiled. “Sorry 1 can’t accommodate you, but I no longer have what 
you so urgently want.” 

Pustelrute twisted his scabby face into a grotesque cartoon of a smile. “Of 
course not, Hidefumi. You have to your so close friend the information 
transmitted. He has it certainly, for it was no more in my studio to be found. 
While 1 am aware that your expertise is irreplaceable, the files alone I would be 
sufficiently happy to have.” He pointed his big gun at me. “Please ask this your 
intimate associate to surrender the microfilm.” 

1 looked at KoKo. He shrugged. “Doesn’t seem to be much point in refusing. 
Bill?” 

1 reached in my pocket. The microfilm wasn’t there. 1 turned cold for a split- 
second, then remembered where I’d stashed it. 1 smiled weakly at Pustelrute, at 
the Sons and Daughters, and turned around modestly. I unzipped and reached 
down into my crotch, poked and prodded. The microfilm came out in a 
crumpled, sweaty knot. 1 zipped up and apologetically handed it to KoKo. He 
looked at me a moment, bemused, then took it. 

Pustelrute hobbled forward. 

A second shot exploded inside the warehouse. Pustelrute squeaked and fell 
with a groan to the floor. 

All four hundred of us spun as one to stare at the three bandaged, scraped, 
tousled Japanese who stood against the far wall. Their Hawaiian shirts didn’t 
look too cheery at this point. But they had their very large guns, two aimed into 
the crowd, one aimed directly at us. 

“Goshima,” KoKo said, and bowed. “This is a night of reunions. You always 
were the most persistent of us.” 

Goshima stepped forward. “And once again my persistence yields results. Mr. 
Hidefumi, you have been missed.” 



KoKo said something in Japanese. Goshima responded in kind, then 
chuckled. “Yes, the directors have been very interested in your activities of late. 
But they are willing to let the past be the past and restore you to your position, 
with full benefits and seniority.” 

“Very generous of them,” KoKo said. 

“Less expenses incurred in locating you, of course.” Goshima smiled. 

“Of course.” 

“Ah, the microfilm. 1 think it would be best if I hold it, at least until our return 
to Kyoto.” 

Pustelrute groaned again and grabbed at his cane. 

I tapped KoKo’s arm. “Excuse me, KoKo. I don’t know about everybody else, 
but I’d kind of like to know why these people have been pointing guns at us all 
night long. What the hell is on that microfilm, anyway?” 

“Of course, Bill. You are certainly entitled to an explanation.” 

“Hidefumi ...” Goshima said in a warning voice. 

KoKo did not heed the gun’s gaping muzzle. “You see, Bill, Konaztron is an 
electronics research and development firm, one of the largest in Japan. We have 
for some years been developing a new recording technology. It is the plans for 
the prototype that are contained on this film.” 

“The only record of your work left, as you foolishly destroyed the files and 
erased the computer backups,” Yoshida said. 

Goshima shot him a withering look, and he fell silent. 

I grimaced. “Let me get this straight. You mean I have risked my life,” I 
counted quickly, “twelve times tonight for some kind of damn fancy new Dolby 
Surround Sound?” 

“Not at all, Bill,” KoKo said. “This technology uses a newly synthesized 
quartz for the recording medium and quantum-computing technology. Millions 
of hours of absolutely lifelike sound can be stored on a chip smaller than an 
American dime.” 

The Sons and Daughters oohed and ahhed. The warehouse filled with yatata: 
“Hey, man, I read about this on Bloomberg.” “It’s supposed to be like the live 
band’s right inside your skull.” “Shit, now I’ll have to upgrade again.” One voice 
in back called out, “You can’t beat vinyl!” 

KoKo continued. “With the conversion necessary to accommodate this 
technology, and the applications possible for communications, computer 
software, and the media, potential profits for the owner of the patent would reach 
... oh, easily into the billions of dollars.” 

More oohs and ahhs. 



“To start. One other application, which our government is already planning, is 
to use this technology for surveillance. Every phone call, text, email, chat, 
everything, could be stored forever in a building the size of a small home.” 

1 turned cold at the possibilities. That morning I might have shrugged. “They 
could record everything we do? 

“Yes. And microscopic chips could also be used to hold samples of each 
person’s voice for positive, unfalsifiable identification. Very handy for credit 
cards, bank access, and, of course, governmental ID.” 

One of the hippies shouted, “Heavy shit, man. That’d drive the fake ID guys 
right out of business.” 

“No possibility of fake ID,” KoKo said. “These chips are microscopic, 
practically indestructible, and so efficient they can run on the ambient electricity 
of the host body. They would be easily implantable, and programmable. 
Eventually, a central databank could register every person’s actions, 
movements.” He looked at me solemnly. “Who knows? If certain lines of 
research prove viable, they might perhaps even capture one’s thoughts.” 

I felt ready to throw up. “The authoritarian dream come true.” 

Goshima fired a shot at the ceiling. We all shut up. 

“You have changed greatly, Hidefumi,” he growled. “You were not always so 
indiscreet. The directors are still planning to unveil the chip technology at next 
summer’s Tech Con in Phoenix. Unfortunately, now the news is out of the cat. 
Well, it cannot be helped.” 

“No,” said KoKo. “It can’t.” 

“As for those other applications you mention, they are far in the future, and 
are merely extensions of the credit cards, bank cards, bar codes, tax 
identifications, and so forth that everyone knows are essential to preserve order 
in our hectic modern society.” 

“No doubt.” 

Pustelrute groaned. “I bleed, you horrible people you! Stop with your talking 
and to me a doctor bring.” 

Goshima ignored this. “Now of course you would make your demands.” 

“Demands?” KoKo said. 

“You will want money, I’m sure.” 

“Oh.” KoKo smiled. “Of course. Money.” 

“Why else would you go to such lengths to remove what is rightfully the 
company’s property? You destroy files, you destroy the prototypes. We place a 
bodyguard with you, for your own protection only—” 

“Certainly. It’s always for our own protection. Who knows what might 
happen if we were left to our own devices?” 



“But you lie to him, remove yourself from his guardianship, take the only file 
microfilm remaining, hijack the Gai-Saab hovercraft from Mikoto’s lab—and the 
government is not pleased by this either, Hidefumi.” 

“No, they wouldn’t be.” 

“How did you manage it, Hidefumi? 1 must admit a grudging admiration for 
your ingenuity.” 

“It is not worthy of admiration, grudging or otherwise, Goshima. The large 
gentleman you hired as my jailer—please excuse the blunt term—has an IQ 
somewhat smaller than his collar size. That and a convenient bathroom window 
provided my escape. I had spoken earlier to a very close friend of mine, the 
project supervisor under Mikoto for the Gai-Saab project, of the difficulties I 
expected to face. He had showed me the Gai-Saab, against regulations, and 
taught me how it works. Then, when events came to a head, he informed me as 
to when the security guards would be busy attending to other matters.” 

“I see. Your indiscretion is once again regrettable. I am afraid your friend will 
not remain project supervisor for long.” 

“He is beyond caring about my indiscretion. It was the discovery of his 
suicide that the security guards were busy with.” 

“Ah, I see.” Goshima whispered something to Ota and Yoshida; they nodded 
and spoke at one another. Goshima turned back to KoKo. “So you twisted 
another person to save your own skin, Hidefumi? Just like you did with these 
stupid Americans.” 

KoKo winced. “The decision was his own. I wasn’t aware then what he’d 
planned. If I had known, I would never have let him do it. That’s why he didn’t 
tell me, I’m sure.” He stood up straight and thrust out his jaw. “Some of us 
believe there are things worth dying for.” 

Goshima laughed wryly. “And conveniently, they are always someone other 
than yourself. At any rate,” he continued, “whatever your demands, they are of 
no consequence. The chairman of the board is willing to use his influence to help 
you here again, Hidefumi. You know, his brother is a highly placed member of 
the current administration. They have decided to state officially that you were 
secretly ordered to take the Gai-Saab on a test flight as part of the United States’ 
Operation Petticoat.” 

“Operation Petticoat?” I said. 

KoKo nodded. “Their UFO investigation.” 

The Sons and Daughters of a Distant Light burst forth into yatata again. “I 
knew it!” “I always said those SOBs had all the info.” 

The two Japanese shouted at them to shut up and raised their guns. The Sons 
and Daughters shut up. 



“Very smart.” KoKo pressed his fingertips together. “Tidy. But then, of course 
the company is so experienced in covering up untidy facts.” 

“Indiscretion,” Goshima admonished. “All this is yours, if you immediately 
hand over the microfilm and return with us to your duties in Kyoto.” 

“Don’t give to them it!” Pustelrute cried out from where he lay. “Give to me! 

I am the only one appreciating your work!” 

“Do be quiet, Mr. Pustelrute,” Goshima said, “or I shall have the pleasure of 
shooting you again.” 

Pustelrute grunted and muttered something German under his breath. 

Goshima smiled at KoKo. “These are our terms. They are more than 
reasonable.” 

KoKo’s smile had faded. “Yes. But perhaps you have not properly assessed 
my motives. Perhaps money does not interest me, or protection, or anything you 
could offer. Perhaps I did it because I was simply tired of making the wrong 
people rich. Perhaps I did it because I understood at last that the world doesn’t 
need yet another, better way of recording music until it finds a way to appreciate 
and understand the music it already has. Perhaps I did it because I finally saw 
my life for what it was: serving those who would make everyone else their 
servants.” 

“Or perhaps you are simply a lunatic,” Goshima said. 

Ota and Yoshida laughed appreciatively. 

KoKo laughed too, but without smiling. “Yes. Perhaps I am.” 

“Enough of this!” Goshima shouted. “We have wasted too much time with 
you already. If 1 had my way ... But I am, unfortunately, not free to indulge my 
own feelings in this matter. What is your answer?” 

“This is how it ends,” KoKo whispered, but so softly that only I could hear 
him. Then, more loudly, “I have only one choice.” 

“That is perfectly true.” Goshima aimed the gun. 

KoKo held up the crumpled strip of microfilm and stared at it for a long 
moment. Then he looked at Madison and nodded. 

Madison pointed at the film. A jet of flame shot from his fingertip. 

“Ai!” 

The microfilm went up like flash paper. 

Pustelrute heaved himself to his knees suddenly, fumbled for his pistol, and 
fired. 

The Japanese whirled on him and fired. 

Pustelrute’s bullet struck Madison in the calf. All three Japanese bullets 
missed Pustelrute and embedded themselves in concrete. Pustelrute sighed and 
fell back. 



The three Japanese cried out, “Aiiee!” and rushed toward us. 

KoKo caught Madison as he crumpled forward. “Into the chopper!” he yelled 
at me. 

“Huh?” I said. 

“The UFO!” 

“Oh!” 

The Japanese raced toward us, guns high. Goshima whinnied, “Hidefumi!” 

One of the Sons of a Distant Light stuck out a sandaled foot and tripped 
Goshima. Goshima fell and skidded across the concrete. His two bully boys 
lurched over him and somersaulted toward the platform. 

I clambered quickly up the black machine to the top and found the circular 
hatch. I pulled at it and banged at it. “How the fuck do you get it open!” 

“On the right! A button!” KoKo cried. 

Suddenly Gemma and Hillary were beside him, grabbing Madison and 
sweeping him forward. Mrs. Helen was somehow already beside me on the 
hovercraft. She winked. 

The Japanese found their feet again and stood, screeching what I assumed 
were curses or commands in Japanese. The hippies surged over them like a 
tsunami. 

I hunted feverishly for a button. “Button! Button!” I said. “Fuck!” 

“Language, Bill,” Mrs. Helen said. “Be systematic.” 

“Fuck systematic!” I balled up a fist and punched the unyielding metal. The 
hatch popped open. 

“Shit,” she said. “Just like a goddamn Toyota.” 

“In!” 

I scooted aside so Mrs. Helen could drop into the craft. Gemma helped 
Hillary down, then Hillary helped him in. KoKo and I took Madison and 
lowered him to the two inside. 

“Hidefumi!” 

Goshima was drowning in a sea of hippies. He floundered and flailed like 
Julie Andrews trying to reach Paul Newman in Torn Curtain. The other two 
Japanese had vanished utterly, but I heard what sounded like Ota squealing. 

“Hidefumi!” 

He got one hand free and raised his big gun. 

“Go!” I cried, and pitched Hidefumi head-first down the hatch as the shot 
blasted my ears and something ricocheted off the raised hatch. Goshima cried 
out in rage. 

I ducked in and slammed the hatch down on my finger. “Ohoo, shit!” 



KoKo was already at the control panel. “Find a tight corner, we don’t have 
time for seatbelts. Here we go!” 

He slapped at a bank of switches. The machine trembled with a sudden bass 
thrum. 

“1 hope the hippies got everything hooked up right,” KoKo mumbled. 

“What?” 1 yelled. 

“Secure the hatch. Lights!” 

The front of the machine suddenly turned transparent as its brilliant 
floodlights filled the warehouse. The Sons and Daughters shrieked, covered their 
eyes, fell back. 

1 was frantically trying to figure out how to latch the hatch. 

“Give me power, give me power,” KoKo chanted, whether to the machine or 
the hippies or the gods 1 couldn’t say. 

The Gai-Saab’s thrum built to a roar. 

“1 think we’re ready for lift-off.” 

Shots suddenly pinged off the machine. Goshima and his men had evidently 
squirmed free. 

“Is this thing bulletproof?” 

“It was designed for the military, of course it’s bulletproof.” 

Ping. 

“I hope.” 

The ship rose an inch, dropped with a crash, skidded across the concrete. 

I fell to the floor. “Crap! Can this thing really fly?” I yelled over the motors. 

“It got me across the Pacific and this continent.” 

He pulled on a lever. My stomach touched my toes as the Gai-Saab suddenly 
shot up into the air. There was a sickening crunch as we hit the scaffolding on 
one of the walls. 

I tried to catch my fleeing breath. “I hope they built this thing for the 
demolition derby.” 

“They’d better, we’re going through the roof. Hold on, ladies and gentlemen, 
this is going to rattle your teeth.” 

He spun the wheel. The machine turned on its side and headed straight for the 
ceiling. 

“Holy Christ!” 

“Watch that mouth, Bill!” Mrs. Helen shouted. “We need all the help we can 
get!” 

The steel beams of the roof zoomed down at us. KoKo steered between them 
and pointed us at a patch of crumbling lathe and plaster. I covered my eyes. 



There was a wrenching, roaring concussion, and then we were through the roof 
and into the mud-colored, pre-dawn New York sky. 

KoKo sat back. “Whew.” 

We sat silent for a while. It was over Wall Street that we started to laugh. 
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I am not a sentimental guy, ask anybody. But the Statue of Liberty seen in the 
glow of the rising sun as it topped the rotting skyline of Brooklyn seemed to me 
a worthy excuse for tears. 

KoKo set us down beside the Liberty Island ferry dock. We climbed out into 
air that seemed cleaner than usual in our part of the world. The lawn was 
brilliant green, the stones of the lady’s pedestal looked freshly washed. Even the 
scummy water seemed less cluttered with used hypodermics and Starbucks cups. 

On the way, Mrs. Helen had bandaged Madison’s leg with a pretty calico strip 
torn from her blouse. The bullet had passed through without shattering anything. 
“There are some advantages to being a skilled magician,” he said. “And fat.” 

Gemma waggled his arm in its sling. “We make a good-looking pair,” he said 
ruefully. 

Madison grinned and shrugged. “Got the chance to pull off my best trick, 
anyway.” 

“Houdini’s jealous today, wherever he may be.” 

Madison squinted thoughtfully at the lightening sky. “You think so?” 

“It’s a cinch.” 

Gemma shaded his eyes and peered over the water toward Battery Park. 
“When’s the first ferry due?” 

“The park opens at 8:30,” Hillary said, “but the workers probably get here 
around 7:00.” 

I turned to her. “How do you know that?” 

“Relatives. I have lots of relatives who come to visit.” 

Mrs. Helen pointed. “We can all hide out in the trees behind the Lady and 
catch a ride back for free, if we’re careful and don’t get caught. We just stay out 
of sight till the tourists show up, then mingle.” 

Hillary came up and slipped an arm around Gemma. 

“How’s the arm?” 

He grinned. “Doing fine.” 

“Feel up to climbing some stairs?” 

“The pedestal?” 

“It my favorite place to sit out here. While the relatives do the tourist thing.” 

“I think I can handle it.” 

They moved off. 



Mrs. Helen said, to no one in particular, “God, what I wouldn’t give for a 
cigarette.” 

Madison raised his eyebrows. “Defiling the temple?” 

“1 clean it out regularly. Besides, it’s my temple.” 

“True.” Madison wiggled the fingers of his left hand and produced a pack of 
cigarettes. “Virginia Slims is your brand, 1 believe?” 

Mrs. Helen grinned widely. She took Madison’s arm and helped him sit on a 
bench. “1 can’t believe it’s all done with mirrors.” 

“Don’t forget the smoke.” 

They lit up. 

“You have a beautiful aura. Who did you study with?” 

KoKo and 1 left them and wandered down to the water. “What about you?” 1 
said. 

He squinted at the Jersey shore. “What about me?” 

“Where will you go now?” 

“It’s still a pretty big world, despite Lufthansa. There are a few hidden 
corners I’ve always wanted to explore.” 

I looked back at the Gai-Saab. “How much gas does that thing have left? 

After flying you halfway around the world?” 

“It has a unique fuel system. We Japanese created the first hybrid cars, you 
know.” He grinned. “It will take me quite a way yet. To the lost cities of the 
Andes? The hidden tribes of the Congo?” He shrugged, put his hands in his 
pockets, and gazed up at the empty sky. “You know, Bill, I’m a member of the 
Fortean Society.” 

“What’s that?” 

“A group of people who keep Charles Fort’s work alive. He was a man who 
didn’t like complacence. He collected data of uncategorizable events from all 
over the world and then published it, just to give us scientists heartburn. Things 
like rains of toads, the spontaneous combustion of boring people, abominable 
snowmen, stenographers who turned into swans. He had a sense of humor, did 
Charles Fort. And he wasn’t impressed by scientists who didn’t. It’s always good 
to have someone remind us how little we know and how much we’ve learned 
wrong. I joined the Society last year, after I realized the validity and the beauty 
of chaos theory.” 

“While you were working on the chip thing.” 

He sighed. “Yes.” 

“How did you get involved in something so dangerous?” 

He shrugged. “It’s starts innocently. You pursuing your field of interest, one 
discovery leads to another. You get more and more excited as the developments 



proceed. Then someone else who thinks quite differently also gets excited, in the 
wrong way. You see your beautiful research in a new and ugly light. And there 
you are.” He sighed. “I’d worked on that project a very long time. 1 gave it all 
my heart. But sometimes one has to admit that one has loved the wrong thing, 
and simply walk away.” 

He squatted and looked at the short waves breaking on the shore. I squatted 
beside him. 1 said nothing. 1 couldn’t take my eyes off him. 

“1 used to think that we attract whatever we need at any given time,” KoKo 
said at last. “Spiritually, I mean. Sometimes it’s money, fun, love. Other times 
it’s sadness or fear. But 1 always thought we should accept what we’ve invited, 
and if we’re strong we can use it, like a sort of fertilizer, to help us grow. Very 
New Age, 1 know. A little Shinto, a lot of Tao. But now—well, now 1 don’t 
know. 1 guess there’s the world, and that’s all. And that’s enough. More than 
enough, if we pay attention, and don’t get distracted.” He looked at me. “Do you 
think we’re all there is, Bill?” 

1 said, “1 used to think, not very seriously, that there was some nice old god 
sitting up in the sky, and if I said the right thing at the right time, in the right 
way, he’d listen to me. You know, like, ‘Come on, get the subway here now, I’ve 
got to get to work,’ or ‘Just let that green light stay green another couple of 
seconds.’ Silly crap like that. When I saw really bad shit happening to other 
people, I didn’t think about how my nice old god might be connected to that, too. 
Oh, let’s face facts, I never really thought about anything much at all. I just did 
what I was always told I should do. 

“But.” It was my turn to look at the skyline, glowing there under the light of 
the new sun. “But the last few months I’ve started to feel like maybe I should 
think about something, anything. Really think about it. And the minute I tried, it 
hurt so bad that I stopped.” 

KoKo nodded with a knowing smile. 

“But once I let it start, it went on by itself. I got more and more .. .what’s the 
word? Discontented. With everything. Every part of my life started to annoy me. 
The apartment I pay so much for. The girlfriend I never see. The breakfast I pick 
up at the deli every morning, the lunch I order in to the office every day, the 
couple of beers I have before bed. Worse and worse, every day, until last night, 
when I thought I was going to choke if I didn’t get out. Not out of my apartment, 
not even out of New York, but out of my life. 

“And then I run into you. And, well ... ” I managed a laugh. “... needless to 
say, I got out of my little life in a pretty big way.” 

We stayed there quiet another little while. 



I finally said, “So to answer your question, KoKo: Hell, I don’t know. 1 don’t 
know anything.” 

1 almost didn’t say the next part. But too much had changed for me to let a 
little fear of humiliation stop me now. Not after having worn those tight pants of 
Shakti’s. 

“But 1 think now that 1 really, really want to try to figure it all out.” 

KoKo stood, his knees cracking. “At any rate, 1 need to apologize to you, 
Bill.” 

“You already did.” 

“No. Not enough. Not as much as 1 should. 1 feel I need to explain my 
actions. To you especially. 1 did such a terrible thing to you, putting you in such 
a position, using you in such a way. Making you commit such a violent act. Or 
think that you did. 

“1 needed someone to kill me. 1 thought it would put everyone off my track. 1 
saw you were troubled—oh, not dangerously so, just enough to be easily 
manipulated. 1 am so sorry for this. To use someone—that’s the ugliest thing a 
human being can do. They did it to me, and 1 did it to you. 1 thought I had 
everything under control. I didn’t mean to involve you in more than my 
supposed death. But 1 was sloppy. 1 should have destroyed all my records 
immediately, but it represented years of my work. My life. 1 was weak, and so 1 
saved the microfilm and brought it with me. I might still have saved us all a lot 
of trouble by destroying it later, but my pride held me back. So I decided 1 had to 
pretend to be dead. I needed someone ignorant to pass the microfilm to. 1 
couldn’t give it to Madison, Goshima and his men already knew 1 had become 
friendly with him. One of my friends already died to save the world from this.” 
His voice caught. 

“1 couldn’t risk that again. 1 needed a stranger. Someone easy to use. 1 saw 
you cringing under that canopy up on Second Avenue and 1 thought, here’s the 
perfect dupe. A coddled, handsome young man with too much money, too much 
privilege, easy to get drunk, easy to manipulate. And if anything should happen 
to him later, well, would the world be any the worse off with one less corporate 
lawyer?” 

1 wanted to laugh, but 1 shuddered. 

“Yes, 1 thought that. But not for long. The more we talked, the more 1 realized 
you were not just an empty-headed cog in the machine. You were a person. It’s 
so hard to remember that we are all persons! But I had no choice. I had to die, 
publicly, then everyone would stop searching for me. So I slipped the microfilm 
into your pocket after you got drunk. When I kissed you. I knew then the depths 



a person can sink to. And you answered my horrible act with kindness!” He put 
his hand, hesitantly, on mine. “You felt compassion for me. You held my hand. 

“1 arranged my resurrection with Madison. 1 had to get into the Distant Light 
warehouse to escape in the Gai-Saab, and the only way to go there was to be 
reborn. 1 admit it, 1 have a theatrical bent, and Madison and 1 worked out a 
wonderful epiphany for those deluded people. 1 planned on making my little 
farewell speech, but when Madison told me you were out there among them, in 
that pitiful disguise ... Did you really think that silly mustache would fool 
anybody?” 

1 grinned. “Believe me, that wasn’t my idea!” 

“No man as good looking as you should wear a Fu Manchu mustache.” 

An awkward pause. 

“Anyway,” KoKo continued, “1 realized then that 1 could give you a public 
seal of approval so they wouldn’t try to hurt you any more. 1 couldn’t leave you 
in that predicament, with the Sons and Daughters of a Distant Light thirsty for 
your life. 1 decided to resurrect, bless you, then get the hell out. I’d fly back to 
my distant planet in the hovercraft.” 

“But you couldn’t do it.” 

He shook his head. “No. 1 couldn’t do it. 1 couldn’t use them any more. Ever 
again. 1 was horrified by how easily they were led, but 1 was more horrified by 
how easily 1 let myself lead them.” 

He looked at me. 1 looked at him. 

Well, here was something else I didn’t think 1 would ever let myself say. 

“So.” 1 made it as nonchalant as 1 could. “You really think I’m too good 
looking for a Fu Manchu mustache?” 

He grinned, and then he put his arm around my shoulder. It was awkward for 
both of us, but we managed it. 

“Ow,” I winced. “Banged my back up when we went through the roof.” 

He let me go. “Sorry,” KoKo laughed. 

“No, it’s okay.” 

He looked at me, surprised, and put his arm back around my shoulder. 

“You know, you couldn’t have used me if I hadn’t let you,” I said. “If I hadn’t 
been so whacked out at the time. If I hadn’t been so used to following anybody 
with a deeper voice than mine. Jesus.” I took a deep breath. “Am I really so 
pathetic?” 

His big hand squeezed my shoulder. “Never. Especially not now.” 

I smiled. “You know, you’re right. I don’t think I could live like that now. 
Hell, I know I couldn’t. Oh God, oh God, what the hell am I going to do now?” I 
sounded distressed, but I was supremely happy. 



KoKo took his arm away. “Bill, I’m happy to have met you. You and your 
friends. And now it is time for me to make my exit.” 

He marched back to the Gai-Saab. I waited a moment, then followed him 
slowly. Mrs. Helen and Madison left the bench and approached us, deep in 
conversation. On the pedestal high above our heads I could see Gemma and 
Hillary sitting close to one another, legs waggling over the wall. 

KoKo reached the craft and turned to us. “I’m going now. I thank you all for 
your kindness and your help.” He went to Mrs. Helen. “It has been a pleasure to 
show we’re not enemies, Mrs. Helen. But your work isn’t finished. You have 
many questioning souls to guide—I hope they won’t need any more orders.” 

“I’ll do whatever needs to be done, including getting out of their lives when 
they need it.” 

“I know you will. Madison, my dear friend. You’ve been injured for my 
sake.” 

Madison gave a quick salute with his left hand. “Just another war wound, 
KoKo. Don’t give it a thought, I’ve had plenty before this.” 

“I’m afraid it will keep you from working for some time. How will you 
manage?” 

“I’ll get by. Always do.” He snapped his fingers and produced a danish. We 
applauded happily. He tore it in two and handed the larger portion to Mrs. Helen. 
She accepted it with a curtsy. 

“I wish I could give you something to tide you over,” KoKo said. “But I’m 
afraid I’m flat, as you say.” 

“Hey, if you need ten bucks.” Madison reached into a pocket. 

KoKo caught his hand and shook it warmly. “No! Thank you.” 

They embraced briefly. 

KoKo turned to me. “And thank you, Bill. Most of all.” 

I managed to say, This is starting to sound like The Wizard of Oz. 

He smiled vaguely. 

“Never seen it, huh?” 

He shook his head No. 

“Someone who’s never seen The Wizard of Oz\ Can you believe it!” 

We laughed. 

Then KoKo shouted, “Bye!” and waved at Hillary and Gemma. They waved 
back. He bounded to the top of the Gai-Saab and opened the hatch. 

Then I did it. 

“Oh no you don’t.” 

I ran after him and climbed up the side of the craft beside him. He looked at 
me. 



“What the hell,” I puffed. “You think you can get off that easy?” 

His eyes glowed. “Bill ...” 

“Look, 1 don’t know what you want in your life. 1 don’t even know what I 
want in mine. But 1 do know there’s no way 1 can go back to my goddamn 
apartment and my goddamn girlfriend and my goddamn job and my goddamn 
pinstripe suits.” I was utterly under control, and experiencing something like 
ecstasy. “That’s all gone, kaput, kerflooey. You’re most of the reason.” 

He looked at me sharply, a hint of smile about the corners of his mouth. 
“What are you saying, Bill?” 

“You know exactly what I’m saying. Come on, help me out, I’m new to all 
this!” But he wouldn’t open his mouth. So I plunged on. “Okay, then. We see 
something in each other. A lot of it’s the excitement of what we’ve been through. 
Maybe that’s all it is. I don’t know if it’ll be there tomorrow, or the day after, or 
an hour from now. But it’s there, and I have to dive in. We have to. Whatever 
tomorrow turns out to be ... today I have to be with you.” 

We both knew now where this would end, but all the steps had to be played 
through. 

He looked away as though upset. He studied the dawning sky. At last he said, 
“This is not a Sunday cruise on the Circle Line, Bill. Several governments are 
very interested in locating me and the Gai-Saab. I’m not sure how long I can 
last.” 

“I’ve done the Circle Line. It was really no big thrill. KoKo.” My voice 
caught in another crack. It felt so incredible to feel so much! “Do you want me 
with you?” 

The hint of a smile disappeared. He became very serious. “Bill, I can’t tell 
you what I’m thinking.” 

I reached the edge of my old life and took the last plunge into the deep end. I 
said, “Then save it for when we’re alone.” 

KoKo stared. 

“This isn’t easy for me,” I said. 

“Not for me, either.” 

“But there isn’t anything else I can do right now.” 

“I know just exactly how you feel. I hope—I hope you won’t be sorry.” 

“We’ll find out soon enough. You’ll help me, won’t you?” 

“If you’ll help me.” 

Then his beautiful face opened in a wide smile. He held out his hand. “Get 
in,” he said. 

I took it and vaulted up beside him. 



I heard applause and distant cheers. Mrs. Helen was boogieing on the grass, 
Madison was doing the hulu with his arms, and two silhouettes on the Lady’s 
pedestal were jumping up and down against the red sun. All for us. 

1 entered the Gai-Saab. KoKo secured the hatch and sat next to me. “Pay 
attention, you’ll have to learn how to fly this sucker sooner or later.” 

He checked dials, flicked switches, peered out the window to see that the area 
was clear. Mrs. Helen was helping Madison up the slope out of harm’s way. 

They waved every time they turned around. 

“These, this, that, and up we go.” 

We ascended serenely over Liberty Island, the loveliest of unidentifiable 
flying objects, and hovered. KoKo dipped the stick from side to side and the ship 
waved goodbye to those we left behind. Four little people dancing below. Then 
with a zip we were spiraling up and up around Lady Liberty, under her calm, 
blank gaze, around her torch. 

KoKo pushed at more buttons. “Well, Bill, what do you think? Where should 
we go first?” 

I grinned and scratched my nose as we soared into the sunrise. “Have you 
ever kayaked with killer whales?” 



